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THE PLACE OF HOME ECONOMICS IN A FUNCTIONING 
CURRICULUM! 


W. E. SHEFFER 


SHE term ‘a functioning curricu- 
lum”’ may have different mean- 
ings to different people. For the 
present purpose the expression 
will be understood to refer to a curriculum 
whose mastery actually improves the con- 
duct of the student; one which assists him 
to do better those things which he will do 
anyway; one which will reveal to him better 
things to do; one which will produce the 
determination to do them; one whose results 
on personality and society can be measured; 
one which is actually worth paying for; one 
which heightens the quality of living; one 
which yields a knowledge and appreciation 
of significant institutions; one which pro- 
duces desirable and effective skills and 
habits; one which is productive of desirable 
attitudes, ideals, interests, and deepening 
insights; one which develops the habit of 
intellectual attack upon problems that must 
be solved; one which is intelligently related 
to the social system in whichitisfound. In 
brief, a functioning curriculum, to be accept- 
able in this discussion, is one in which 
significant needs of the student will be 
served in the school and which gives reason- 
able promise of returning worth-while values 
to the supporting state. 

We are, of course, assuming that the 
subject is administered in accordance with 





1Address delivered to the Kansas Home Eco- 
nomics Association, March 16, 1935. 


a valid educational philosophy and sound 
pedagogical principles, by a mature, well- 
prepared, experienced woman who has an 
understanding of and insight into the nature 
of present-day society and the requirements 
for meeting its needs most effectually, in a 
school whose administrators have a broad 
view of the obligations of education to the 
individual and society. 

Home economics occupies a significant 
and essential place in the functioning cur- 
riculum, first, because its study makes for 
an intelligent understanding of the monog- 
omous family and its position of supreme 
importance in our type of civilization. A 
study of home economics gives dignity and 
vests with worth the home in the mind of 
adolescent, prospective heads of this highly 
significant institution. The need for con- 
scious understanding, appreciation of, and 
determination to maintain and support the 
family is exceedingly essential today at a 
time when there are those who question its 
very necessity, are deeply in despair about 
it, or are even certain of its decay and ulti- 
mate extinction. Frankly, the family in 
great areas of American life is on the 
defensive. It has come to this state rather 
recently as the result of clearly defined and 
readily understandable changes in modern 
civilization. A static institution in a static 
society which has become accepted for a 
long period, for generations, does not require 
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conscious study to become acceptable or sat- 
isfactorily understood. It is simply taken 
for granted. Especially is this true of an 
institution such as the pre-industrial family 
which ministered to the individual’s mani- 
fold needs and which was maintained and 
successfully performed its functions only as 
he contributed time, skill, energy, and devo- 
tion to it. As long as contributions of the 
individual member and of the family as a 
unit were mutually essential to the suc- 
cessful existence of each, its value was 
unconsciously understood. One might just 
as well attempt to prove to a child by 
mathematically sound logic that his mother 
loves him and that she is necessary to his 
well-being and happiness as to justify the 
pre-industrial family to its members. But 
when such close reciprocal relation becomes 
faint or ceases, the play of consciously 
applied intelligence becomes essential. Now 
just this condition has come to pass in the 
American family. We can almost date the 
time when this fact came to be recognized. 
It was about 1850. Until that year the 
family was the basis of the federal census. 
From then forward, however, the individual 
has been the unit of concern whenever the 
United States makes a count of its people. 

During the interval since that date very 
deep and profound changes have occurred 
which have affected the family and altered 
many of its essential characteristics. The 
effect of the frontier in loosening family 
bonds, in freeing the individual from con- 
ventional restraints, and in increasing the 
mobility of our people became conspicuously 
evident. The industrialization and urbani- 
zation of society have taken place since 1850 
with ever increasing acceleration. The in- 
crease of wealth with greater resulting lei- 
sure for large groups has occurred. The 
loss of the economic functions of the home 
and their absorption by institutions outside 
its control have taken place. Other equally 


important functions have departed from it. 
The public school has relieved the home of 


‘its members. 
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the necessity of providing education. The 
development of health-preserving institu- 
tions and the rapid growth in the numbers 
of persons practicing the healing arts have 
relieved the home of much of its former 
responsibility for maintaining the health of 
The widespread existence of 
the moving-picture theater, the radio, and 
the automobile—to suggest but a few influ- 
ences at work—has taken from the modern 
home certain functions that were essential 
features of the pre-industrial one. The de- 
crease in the number of children, the in- 
crease in divorce, the loss of property, and 
the loss of status caused by living in rented 
houses all have been significant in changing 
the nature of the present-day home from 
that of an earlier period. Commenting on 
this general subject in The Social Foundations 
of Education (p. 120), Dr. G. S. Countssays: 

The individual family has been absorbed into a 
vast industrial society and its fortunes identified 
with the fortunes of millions of other families. A 
new configuration is forming in which the household 
will play a much weaker réle than in the past. If 
men are to have economic security, medical atten- 
tion, adequate educational opportunities, suitable 
housing and living arrangements, and appropriate 
facilities for play, recreation, and cultural develop- 
ment, responsibility will have to be shifted to some 
larger social unit. Indeed the shift is already far 
advanced. The close interdependence of men has 
moved beyond the circle of domestic relationships. 
Technology has widened the boundaries and inte- 
grated the texture of human association. The time 
has passed when the rational ordering of the econ- 
omy can be achieved within the limits of the family. 


Such facts give rise to the statement that 
while the pre-industrial family readily be- 
came understood by its members through 
simply living as members of it, for an under- 
standing and appreciation of the modern 
family, of the forces playing upon it and 
making for its disintegration, and of the 
means for its preservation, it is somewhat 
doubtful whether the best formulated and 
administered formal education will suffice 
adequately. 

Reasoning by analogy, which is frequently 
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dangerous, justifies the belief in the im- 
portance of home economics in a functioning 
curriculum. The subject deals with per- 
haps our most significant institution, the 
family. To another important institution 
we give much consideration in our school 
practices. I refer to the state as a political 
entity. Beginning with the lower grades 
we teach certain phases of civics. In the 
senior high school the lawyers a number of 
years ago saw to it we should give thorough 
and extensive instruction in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States as a requisite 
subject for graduation. Is it not as essen- 
tial that the heads and managers of our 
homes be as intelligently informed about 
them as about the workings of our political 
institutions? 

A second reason for assigning home eco- 
nomics a place of significant importance in 
a truly functioning curriculum is that its 
very subject matter and activities are an 
essential part of the concern of by far the 
largest group of our adolescent and adult 
female population. All adolescent girls are 
members of some kind of a home, and most 
of them will later become the managers of 
independent homes of theirown. The 1930 
census showed that of the 42,837,149 women 
over fifteen years of age 31,478,111 were or 
had been married. Surely a department of 
instruction which is concerned with the very 
experiences which will engage the time and 
energy of three out of every four of our 
women should occupy an important position 
in any valid curriculum. 

In the third place, home economics 
courses are requisite for the development 
of specific abilities required in the most 
effective maintenance and direction of the 
modern home. This is especially true be- 
cause of the changes that are occurring 
constantly in the nature of its essential 
activities. No longer can our young people 
learn patterns of thought and action which 
will remain unchangeable throughout a life- 
time in regard to the home any more than 
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in regard to any other institution of major 
importance which contributes to successful 
and happy living. Thoughtful, intelligent 
understanding and the ability to sense, 
isolate, and solve practical problems with 
import for the home are necessary today as 
never before. In the pre-industrial home 
the activities of the home itself developed 
most of the abilities which were requisite for 
a good homemaker. Moreover, after one 
had acquired these abilities they sufficed 
for an average lifetime. Because produc- 
tion constituted a large part of the functions 
of the home, the ability to produce raw 
materials, to process and to store them, 
whether this referred to food, clothing, shel- 
ter, or medicines, was of major significance. 
Over each of these activities the home had 
practically entire control. Comparatively 
little understanding of or dependence upon 
the outside world was involved. Contrast 
with this the situation in the average home 
of the present time. Not production but 
consumption isits chief characteristic. Con- 
sequently, the manager of a home must be 
immeasurably better informed concerning 
and intelligent about institutions which 
serve the home than was true at any prior 
time. How to spend the family’s income, 
how to make purchases economically and 
in such a way as to secure desirable services 
and commodities has become a matter of 
majorconcern. The subject isso important 
and intricate that all that can be done in 
the best home to meet it requires supple- 
mentation by good courses in home eco- 
nomics in the schools. The relations to the 
home of educational institutions, of health- 
maintaining agencies, of financing organiza- 
tions as they intimately affect the home, of 
security-providing institutions such as all 
the varied types of insurance institutions, 
and of the varied means available for pro- 
viding the family with recreation, al] these 
demand more thorough and intelligent un- 
derstanding and study than the average 
home is qualified to give. Such considera- 
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tions indicate very clearly that courses in 
home economics must draw upon the social 
sciences much more generally than they 
have done in the past. 

Any discussion of abilities would lack 
completeness if certain skills were not in- 
cluded. Most assuredly a man is strongly 
inclined to place high value on the skills 
which the homemaker should possess. How 
many broken homes can be traced to the 
lack of common old-fashioned skills and the 
willingness to practice them, no one knows; 
but undoubtedly they are numerous. The 
necessity for the development of skills in 
the average school is so generally recognized 
that there is no occasion to discuss the 
matter at length. 

A fourth purpose which home economics 
courses can be made to serve—just how 
generally they are doing so I am not certain 
—is to unify, to make vital and usable, 
much of what is taught in other courses. 
In brief, courses in home economics can be 
made integrating ones, and it is difficult to 
understand how they can be maximally 
valuable if they are not made so. The 
home economics teacher has a remarkable 
opportunity to make certain phases of 
chemistry function in relation to foods, in 
the care of clothing, and in sanitation; 
biology can be made to throw intelligent 
light on the problems of disease or on the 
beautification of the home surroundings; 
physics can now come into its own for girls 
if it is but applied practically to the almost 
innumerable mechanical household appli- 
ances; certainly what is learned in hygiene 
and health has much to offer to home eco- 
nomics courses. Teachers of home econom- 
ics and English would do well to cooperate 
in the use of literature bearing on the home 
to deepen an understanding and an appre- 
ciation of it. It is gratuitous to say that 


music and art could well be given signifi- 
cance and made to serve a highly useful 
purpose in the home economics courses. 
Mathematics never had so great a contribu- 
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tion to make to home economics as at pres- 
ent. The economical management of the 
home is impossible without the constant 
application of mathematical knowledge. 
The fact that the modern home is a con- 
suming and not a producing one makes this 
inherently so. How can one know whether 
it is more economical to own or to rent a 
house? The effective purchase of insurance 
is dependent upon the application of mathe- 
matics. Is it more economical to provide 
food from tin cans or in the raw state? 
Mathematics must be called in to answer 
the question. Only a few days ago a 
mother of a large family told how she is 
using her knowledge of arithmetic to arrive 
at the correct answer. Can one afford to 
buy on the installment plan? It is probably 
true that most managers of homes do not 
know, because they have never applied their 
knowledge of arithmetic to the problem. If 
home economics teachers would take this 
matter of making their courses integrate 
the work of other subject matter fields 
seriously, it is probable that they would 
reveal many educational blind spots. It 
would be a fine contribution for them to 
force the revision of courses in many other 
subject matter fields in the light of the 
needs of the home. 

A fifth purpose which home economics 
should be made to serve is the education 
of adults in the home. Because of the very 
nature of the subject matter and activities 
of a properly conceived course in the sub- 
ject, much of what occurs in the school can 
be made to function immediately in the 
home if the teacher will properly direct the 
work. Newer ideas, more recent informa- 
tion, better practices than those known by 
the average mother can be carried from the 
school to the home. Many of our present- 
day mothers did not have the opportunity 
to profit from courses in homemaking in the 
past; and even had they enjoyed such ad- 
vantages, by the time their daughters come 
to pursue the subject, the nature and needs 
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of the home and the content of courses will 
have changed so materially that the prepa- 
ration they might have received would be 
rather badly antiquated. 

A sixth valid reason for incorporating 
home economics courses in the functioning 
curriculum is because they are productive 
of emotional stability through giving oppor- 
tunity for creative expression. In compari- 
son with the past, our modern out-of-school 
life for children in urban communities is 
relatively barren of opportunities for crea- 
tive experiences. A brief survey of what 
some of these opportunities in the past were 
should be rather cenvincing as to the truth 
of this statement. The country child in his 
many contacts with nature, plant and ani- 
mal life, and inanimate physical things is 
constantly creating something. True he 
does not recognize what he does as being 
such. The care of a vegetable or flower 
garden brings into being something that 
never existed before. The breaking of a 
colt, the weaning of a calf, the raising of 
chickens all involve creation. The making 
of a gate or a fence and the shingling of a 
house give expression to creative abilities. 
The preserving of fruit, the baking of bread, 
the churning of butter all partake of the 
same nature. In comparison how lacking 
are the natural opportunities for giving 
expression to one’s creative urges in urban 
life. Home economics teachers have a won- 
derful opportunity to compensate for this 
meagerness. It seems to me that a caution 
may be suggested with entire propriety in 
this regard. Because many of our needs 
which not so long ago were served by home 
activities are now being met by institutions 
outside the home, there is a tendency to 
reduce the number of creative experiences 
in home economics courses. By this I 
mean, for instance, because many people 
now purchase bakers’ products there is a 
tendency to reduce the number of oppor- 
tunities in baking for the girls. Because we 
buy so much canned food there is a tendency 
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to do less by way of teaching the preserva- 
tion of foods. Because ready-made cloth- 
ing is economical and satisfactory we do not 
have the girls do so much sewing. There 
may be a value in doing just these things 
far more significant than the worth of the 
product or of the skills learned. Personally, 
I think that there is and that it lies in the 
development of emotional stability and the 
encouragement of creative effort. The feel- 
ing of satisfaction which comes to a girl 
who has just prepared a perfect omelet, 
who has just baked a delicious cake, or 
who wears for the first time a beautiful 
dress of her own making, is educationally 
significant and justifiable. Let us be care- 
ful about depriving our girls of such oppor- 
tunities. I think the story told in Adven- 
tures in Contentment of David Grayson and 
his sister Harriet illustrates the values which 
I am attempting to suggest. After having 
littered Harriet’s kitchen in the process of 
reducing a stick of hickory to an axe handle, 
David remarked, ‘“‘This is more of a task 
than I had imagined.” His sister quietly 
and disdainfully replied, ‘““Well, David, I 
warned you that you could buy a helve 
cheaper than you could make it.” After 
he had completed it he commented upon his 
achievement in these words, “I do not think 
I could have been prouder if I had carved a 
statue or built a parthenon. I was con- 
sumed with vanity.” Let’s not deprive our 
girls of their chance to get the same kind of 
joy and satisfaction from home economics 
which David Grayson obtained from making 
a perfect axe handle. 

A seventh justification for including home 
economics in a functioning curriculum is 
the fact that by its inherent nature the sub- 
ject offers educative opportunities that con- 
form in a maximum degree to the most 
modern and valid principles of education. 
It carries its own inherent motivation. No 
extraneous reasons need be drawn in to 
show the vital connection of the subject 
with the essential activities of life. It 
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makes use of the materials and activities 
of the most immediate environment of those 
who pursue it—their own homes. It treats 
of much that is physically concrete and not 
merely mentally existent. Its study in- 
volves much action, doing with concrete 
things that can be handled. How signifi- 
cant is this factor is indicated by two state- 
ments from Dr. John Dewey’s Democracy 
and Education (p. 181): 


And careful inspection of methods which are per- 
manently successful in formal education... will 
reveal that they depend for their efficiency upon 
the fact that they go back to the type of situation 
which causes reflection out of school in ordinary 
life. They give the pupils something to do, not 
something to learn; and the doing is of such a nature 
as to demand thinking; or the intentional noting of 
connections; learning naturally results. 


For truly successful teaching he says, “There 
must be more actual material, more stuff, 
more appliances, and more opportunity for 
doing things.” Certainly properly con- 
ducted courses in home economics conform 
in a measurable degree to the requirements 
which Dewey thus sets forth. 

In conclusion, then, I can honestly state 
that it is my conviction that for the fore- 
going reasons and others that might be 
proposed, home economics is a highly essen- 
tial part of a functioning curriculum and 
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that unless a large place is assigned to the 
subject no curriculum can be truly function- 
ing. In my judgment, courses in the sub- 
ject should be required of every girl; and 
just now I am strongly inclined to think 
that at least a one-semester course should 
be required of every girl in her senior year. 
A proper study of home economics gives an 
insight into the oldest and most essential 
institution of our modern civilization, our 
home and family. A knowledge and prac- 
tice of what is taught in home economics 
courses, we know, will be of practical value 
to a greater percentage of our population 
than any other subjects except those which 
yield control over the fundamental processes. 
Homemaking is, or was, the intimate per- 
sonal concern of over 60,000,000 of our 
people over fifteen years of age in 1930 and 
homemaking affected the lives of 36,056,876 
of our children under fifteen years of age. 
Hence it is logical to conclude that any 
branch of knowledge whose purpose it is to 
give knowledge about, understanding of, 
skills for conducting the affairs of and in- 
sight into the home and family should 
occupy a tremendously significant place in 
a curriculum which is to function for the 
well-being and happiness of our people and 
for the stability and perpetuity of the 
American commonwealth. 
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FIELDS OF RESEARCH IN NUTRITION 
LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL 


zy4IN ADDRESSING devotees of 
the comparatively recent aca- 
demic domain of science termed 
SoS home economics, I venture first 
af all to quote a splendid tribute paid to 
that profession by one of the outstanding 
leaders in the study of nutrition—my 
lamented friend and colleague, Graham 
Lusk. In one of the last essays that came 
from his pen—the charming little volume 
on Nutrition that was published after his 
untimely death—Lusk (1) wrote: 






The aggregate money cost of [this] food reaches 
colossal proportions. In the United States it must 
be $15,000,000,000 per annum, and this food is 
usually taken in sublime ignorance of what it all 
means. Even in medical schools little thought is 
given to the subject. The schools of home econom- 
ics, however, form a group of people who really 
understand the subject. 


Lusk had previously remarked that the 
nutrition of the family, of the armies dur- 
ing the Great War, and of the nations as 
entities, was subject to precise scientific cal- 
culation based upon energy requirements. 
Thus, for the civilian population of England, 
France, Italy, and the United States “‘it was 
calculated that an average man doing an 
average day’s work required 3000 calories 
daily, which is the old Voit standard for a 
laborer.” 

Most teachers of nutrition would not 
hesitate, I suspect, to proclaim the energy 
requirements of man as an almost closed 
chapter in this science. The measurement 
of the requisite food fuel in terms of calories 
has become well-nigh universal; and the 
dictum of 3000 calories as the average need 
per man per day has become familiar every- 


where. It is scarcely necessary to remind 
you that the calorie needs of the individual 
will vary with a number of well-recognized 
personal factors. Professor Mary S. Rose 
(2) has expressed this in a strikingly cogent 
manner: 


In a single family we expect to find differences of 
age—infants, children, and adults; differences of 
activity—the liveliest of children and the most 
sedate of parents; differences of taste—the boy 
whose sole criterion of a good meal is “enough” 
and the delicate damsel who cannot even peck at a 
meal unless the whole setting of the table appeals 
to her soul. Each member of the family group has 
his own particular food requirements which are 
matters of fact not fancy, and yet each claims a 
seat at the family table; for this is not merely the 
place where sustenance is furnished for the body; 
it is also a center of the social life of the group, 
offering important training in the graces of human 
intercourse and in the development of those esthetic 
standards of choice, preparation, and service of food 
which are an expression of the culture and refine- 
ment of the household. 


In the consideration of the energy require- 
ment of large groups of persons such as 
constitute states or nations, the individual 
differences must be merged into composite 
figures that permit statement in terms of 
averages. We speak glibly nowadays of 
the replacement of human labor, of man- 
power, by the machine. This relief of man 
from much bodily effort has a significant 
though most unsuspected bearing upon the 
need of food fuel to keep the muscular 
machine in action. 

As an illustration of what labor-saving 
devices may really accomplish let me quote 
the statement of an expert in the milling 
industry. In 1928, Swanson (3) wrote: 
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The average wheat consumption for adults in the 
United States is about five bushels . . . . this repre- 
sents the raw material for one-third of the total 
energy food. This means that 2.5 hours of man 
labor efficiently spent in wheat raising produces 
one-third of the raw materials for the total energy 
food consumed by an average adult person per year. 
In other words, if all raw materials for food could be 
produced as efficiently as wheat, 7.5 hours of man 
labor would produce this raw material required for 
one adult in one year. 


He also tells us that 


The automatic wheat flour mill of the present day 
may be said to be the greatest labor-saving device 
ever used in the preparation of food for human 
consumption ... . in efficient mills each man’s labor 
of eight hours produces from 20 to 40 barrels of 
flour; in other words, eight hours of one man’s 
labor will mill as much flour as 20 to 40 adults 
consume in one year. 


This means that it requires from 12 to 24 
minutes of man labor to mill all the flour the 
average adult person eats in one year. 

If we turn to the population of our cities, 
in particular, further evidence for the declin- 
ing need of food fuel is presented. In her 
recent volume on Diet and Personality, Dr. 
L. J. Bogert (4) pointed out that in the cities 


Indoor and sitting occupations and amusements are 
the rule, and when one adds time spent in transit 
between widely separated places in subway, ele- 
vated or electric trains, and closed automobiles, 
there is scant opportunity to get into the open for 
exercise... . Probably most of us sit at least 14 
hours out of the day and, if we sleep 8 hours, the 
margin left for exercise is small at best. Americans 
love to witness competitive sports and games, thus 
letting a few professional athletes do most of their 
exercising for them. . . . The automobile, the movie, 
and the radio put the finishing touches to the already 
doomed city man’s chances for exercise. 


In respect to most comforts and luxuries 
for mankind there are few limitations to 
the number of new or novel items that may 
be provided. The only restrictions are those 
necessitated by the economic status of the 
individual and his preferences. Liberality 


in the use of food, on the other hand, is 
subject to physiological limitations, among 
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which the requisite quota for muscular 
effort looms large. Even obesity, which is 
at present quite unpopular, has its physical 
limitations; hence the futility of the various 
eat-more-of-this-or-that campaigns pro- 
moted as advertising propaganda. At best 
they can only result in changing food prefer- 
ences; in shifting the purchases from one 
group of dietary items to another. 

The possible desirability of revising the 
current statements about average food 
requirements in h; ~ ony with a changing 
world applies to sun important situations 
as the provision of food budgets in emer- 
gencies. Of late we have seen much of 
this. It seems to be the background of the 
debate that has lately involved differing 
groups of scientific persons in Great Britain 
regarding the minimum weekly expenditure 
on foods that must be incurred to maintain 
health (5). The advisory committee of the 
Ministry of Health estimated that 3000 
calories and 50 grams of first-class protein 
daily are required; whereas the nutrition 
committee of the British Medical Associa- 
tion postulated 3400 calories with 37 grams 
of protein. Obviously the amount of physi- 
cal labor that the population concerned is 
ordinarily expected to undertake is an 
important guiding factor. For us there is 
food for thought—and perhaps some incen- 
tive for new investigations—in the contem- 
plation of what the real working status of 
the coming generation is to be. 

Another field of research that is destined 
to attract the student of nutrition in the 
near future involves the actual réle of some 
of the vitamins in maintaining health. I 
am referring to that as yet vague domain of 
latent avitaminosis or subacute deficiency 
disorders related to dietary factors. Dr. 
McLester (6) wrote not long ago: 


The interest which vitamins hold for the physician 
is not alone in their relation to certain well-defined 
diseases such as scurvy, beriberi, and rickets, but 
rather in the fact that chronic vitamin deficiency 
produces numerous vague, borderline states of ill 
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health which often puzzle the physician and disable 
the patient. These last are of far greater impor- 
tance to the physician of today than the more 
clearly defined deficiency diseases. 


Attention has recently been directed to 
the part played by suitable dietary meas- 
ures in relation to the malnutrition of cer- 
tain types of alcoholism. Apparently it is 
not so much the alleged toxicity of alcohol 
as the induced inadequate or inappropriate 
food intake, coupled at times with alimen- 
tary upsets, that needs to be combatted. 
At a 1934 meeting of the Society of Clinical 
Investigation, Dr. M. B. Strauss reported 
that patients suffering from alcoholic neuritis 
were improved by the ingestion of vitamin 
B, even though the use of alcohol was not 
discontinued. It is likely that the under- 
nutrition and incidental lack of vitamin B, 
rather than the alcohol per se, may be 
responsible in such cases for the neuritis. 
Similar reports have emanated from other 
clinicians in this country and abroad (7). 

The new technics for estimating chemi- 
cally the content of ascorbic acid (vitamin C) 
in tissues as well as food have already opened 
new chapters for investigation in regard to 
latent scurvy. In susceptible animals it 
has been shown that depletion regularly and 
rapidly follows a scorbutic diet. Professor 
King (8) recently reported: 


External indications of the depletion appear much 
later. The distribution of vitamin C in human 
tissues is analogous to that in guinea pigs and has 
been found to show such marked variations for 
individuals that a wide zone of depletion appears to 
be fairly common without external evidence of a 
deficiency. This intermediate zone may be physio- 
logically significant without being recognized by 
casual examination. 


Thus better indices of adequate antiscorbu- 
tic protection of man may need to be estab- 
lished. There are comforting indications 
that the chemical structure of some of the 
other vitamins is very near to complete 
solution. This promotes the hope that the 
same general considerations just applied to 
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vitamin C may become possible through tis- 
sue analysis or analogous procedures in the 
case of other food essentials, although Dr. 
H. H. Mitchell (9) has greatly discouraged 
the attempts. Not long ago he wrote: 


The rapid advances recently made in the identifica- 
tion of the vitamins justifies attempts to improve 
methods of vitamin investigation. In fact the full 
advantages of these advances in vitamin chemistry 
can only be realized by correcting the defects of 
prevalent methods of vitamin assay. In this con- 
nection it seems safe to assume that the vitamin 
content of materials must be determined by bio- 
logical methods even if the chemical constitution of 
any vitamin has been definitely ascertained. The 
small concentration of vitamins in natural food 
materials at least, and the difficulties of quantita- 
tive organic analysis, particularly with reference to 
one of a number of possible isomers, offers small 
hope that the quantitative chemical analysis of 
vitamins will be attainable by any known method. 


The larger problem of storage depots not 
only for vitamins, but also for water, fats, 
mineral nutrients, hormones, buffer sub- 
stances, and what not, calls for more care- 
ful and detailed consideration. We have 
too long failed to realize the possible sig- 
nificance of some of these little-understood 
functions. 

The conditions under which vitamin A is 
stored are already being carefully examined. 
Baumann, Rising, and Steenbock (10) have 
intimated that much of the vitamin may be 
destroyed in the digestive tract. The rdle 
of the bile in the transport of vitamins has 
already become an engaging topic. We 
have also learned (10): 


When equal amounts of halibut oil were fed to 
normal and to low A rats, the liver stores increased 
most rapidly in the normal animals. Evidently 
tissues other than the liver exert a pronounced effect 
not only upon the storage but upon the depletion of 
vitamin A reserves. 


The further study of the actual storage 
facilities of the body has never been more 
urgently needed. 

What may actually occur in the case of 
the bones is well illustrated by some of 
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my own experiments. It is readily possible 
to promote the growth of test animals in 
such a way that all of them make essen- 
tially the same gains in weight and size 
within the same time. Thus they will 
attain a selected body weight following 
identical rates of growth. Such an out- 
come may be attained, as one would expect, 
by feeding identical rations. However, it 
may also occur despite wide variations in 
the intake of mineral nutrients, provided 
that the organic components of the ration 
are kept unchanged. Under such condi- 
tions, in which inorganic components of the 
diet represent the sole variable, we have 
observed that despite identical rates of gain 
in weight, general physique, external ap- 
pearance, and behavior, the mineral content 
of selected bones may vary quite widely. 
This affords added evidence that the skeletal 
system probably functions, to an extent 
hitherto not adequately appreciated, as a 
storehouse for the two outstanding elements 
involved, namely, calcium and phosphorus. 
A few illustrations follow: 


Percentage of Inorganic Nutrients and Bone Ash 


(Growth 60 to 200 gm. in 25 days) 


Salt mixture Salt-mixture intake Bone ash 
per 100 gm. of food 
gm. per cent 
A 2 52 
A 3 57 
A + 61 
(Growth 60 to 200 gm. in 30 days) 
B 2 50 
B 3 55 
B 4 58 
Rats Killed at 200 gm. 
Salt-mixture intake Calcium intake Bone ash 
per 100 gm. of food per 100 gm. of food 
gm. gm. per cent 
2.28 0.41 47.4 
2.24 0.85 54.3 
2.48 1.42 56.7 
2.48 1.37 S7.i 
3.15 1.48 59.2 
5.28 1.64 62.3 
11.28 3.78 62.9 
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An inspection of such data at once raises 
the question of what constitutes the optimal 
mineralization of the bones. Structure and 
storage should no longer be confused. 

Home economists require no reminder of 
the noteworthy contributions that have 
already been made through the search for 
indispensable components of the diet—com- 
pounds that cannot be synthesized by the 
organism but must be supplied preformed 
or at least potentially available. To the 
list of essential amino acids W. C. Rose 
has lately added leucine, isoleucine, and 
(probably) phenylalanine, with a further 
representative on the verge of discovery. 
The study of the so-called “trace elements” 
is proceeding at an accelerated pace. The 
fatty acid components of the dietary fats 
seem to have elicited only passing considera- 
tion by comparison with the somewhat 
analogous amino acids. Are there truly 
indispensable fatty acids? It is intriguing 
to consider the newer catalogs of the fatty 
acids already discovered in milk fat. This 
list was prepared for me by Professor W. E. 
Anderson: 


Fatty Acids in Butter Fat 


Saturated Per cent Unsaturated Per cent 
Butyric........ B.9 GRRE. kone 31.9 
Caproic........ 1.9 Linoleic 0.21 
Caprylic....... 0.8  Linolenic...... 0.12 
ee 1.6 

eee 5.8 

Myristic....... 19.8 

Palmitic....... 15.2 

Steere. ........ 14.9 


The mere presentation of the facts suffices 
to raise pertinent inquiries. 

Has not the time arrived for a more 
vigorous attack upon our almost abysmal 
ignorance regarding many dietary constitu- 
ents not usually taken into account in any 
evaluation of diet? The conventional foods 


of man include increasing quantities of fruits 
and leaves, tubers, roots, and other vege- 
tables; yet this is the group of highly valued 
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dietary components that is least well under- 
stood. The recent discovery of ascorbic 
acid and vitamin A precursors in varieties 
of Hungarian paprika and American pimen- 
tos is an illustration of what awaits the 
investigator. Leaves and fruits abound in 
organic acids that are ingested without any 
concern as to their possible physiological 
significance. Several investigators have 
already initiated a detailed examination of 
the fate of citric acid, malic acid, and 
tartaric acids in the living organism. These 
are only beginnings; there remains an 
appalling list of substances that we eat so 
often and understand so little. 

In this connection some mention should 
be made of food allergy. Students of this 
subject have ventured the statement that 
several millions of persons in the United 
States are hypersusceptible to certain foods. 
Aside from the unsolved scientific problems 
in relation to the biological mechanism of 
allergic reactions, there are issues of imme- 
diate serious importance in practical die- 
tetics. The spectacle of a victim of allergy 
suddenly seized with a very distressing 
attack soon after eating a delicious cake 
or similar mixture of many varying food 
ingredients is not soon forgotten. On this 
account some students of foods have in- 
sisted that all mixtures of edible substances 
as they appear in commerce should be 
labeled so as to indicate clearly each allergic 
possibility. 

The texture of foods has become the 
subject of lively discussion in which den- 
tists are taking a prominent part. I dare 
not venture into the troubled waters of the 
relative importance of proper nutrition 
versus oral hygiene in the preservation of 
good teeth. Whenever a theme is so 
vigorously assailed or defended by uncom- 
promising antagonists there is likely to be 
a modicum of wisdom on both sides of 
the question. My comments here refer 
rather to the relative hardness or softness 
of the substances that we ingest. Is there 
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a physiological gain, at any age, in the use 
of products that necessitate or invite 
vigorous chewing? 

You will have noticed that the American 
practice of chewing gum has lately been 
defended on the basis of alleged desirability 
from the standpoint of “exercise for the 
jaws and teeth.” Let me quote from a 
booklet of the Good Teeth Council for 
Children (11): 


Chewing does for your teeth what walking, 
running, and playing do for your legs. Chewing 
is about the only exercise your teeth get. And your 
gums as well as your teeth need plenty of chewing 
exercise to keep them strong and healthy. Every- 
body’s teeth need exercise. At each meal teeth 
want to chew some coarse foods like dry toast, 
bread crusts, meat or such raw vegetables as carrots 
and cabbage. Do you like apples? If uncooked, 
they help exercise your teeth, too. Jimmy Chew 
has learned that it is very difficult to get enough 
chewing exercise at mealtime, because most of the 
food is so soft. And for this reason, Fred’s dentist 
tells him to chew gum. Chewing gum 10 to 15 
minutes after meals helps keep your gums and teeth 
strong. Then, too, it scrubs and cleans your teeth 
and even helps lessen decay. 


Similar arguments have been advanced with 
reference to crisp or hard cereal prepara- 
tions, nuts, and some of the tougher fruits 
and vegetables. Mere dogmatism or com- 
mercially motivated opinion will not supply 
a cogent answer. It calls for investigation. 

Ever since the World War, the “food 
consciousness” of the nation has become 
evident in rapidly increasing tempo. The 
attitude has been promoted by popular 
education and by current methods of adver- 
tising. Distributors of food products are 
becoming aware that they are literally 
“selling” nutrition to the public. The shift- 
ing proportions of the larger groups of foods 
derived from different agricultural sources, 
for example, dairy products, poultry prod- 
ucts, meats, fish, vegetables, fruits, sugars, 
cereals and their varied derivatives—these 
changing selections of food—are motivated 
by many influences. Economic considera- 
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tions vie with altered traditional preferences 
and prejudices. The fostered urge to buy 
leads to uncertainty on the part of the 
purchaser. 

This is expressed in the almost innumer- 
able inquiries addressed to home economists. 
They are often well-considered pleas for 
rational advice. I suspect that many of 
you could plan an hour of amusement in 
the form of the questions that come to 
you; but I also opine that they would 
provide not a little unexpected information 
and certainly provoke some sober reflection. 

Let me cite a few typical instances of 
the sort of problems that are repeatedly 
being presented nowadays. They may, per- 
haps, be introduced most effectively in the 
form of questions: Are the recommenda- 
tions of a quart of milk a day for every 
child and a pint for every adult, fully 
warranted? Is the propaganda for the 
more exclusive use of whole wheat products 
really justified on the basis of physiological 
wisdom? Is there any health-promoting 
virtue whatever in the widespread cult and 
practice based on the admonition not to 
eat starches along with proteins? or of 
keeping apart the “foods that fight’? What 
is the rational advice to offer regarding 
the function and kind of roughage in the 
diet? Do any of the newer cookery pro- 
cedures justify the nutritional claims that 
their champions defend? What are the real 
contributions of meat products to the 
modern dietary regimen? 

The foregoing are merely a few of the 
types of recurring questions that are pre- 
sented to a student of home economics. I 
have not made reference to the numerous 
engaging problems of modern dietotherapy, 
for that is by itself a large field for scientific 
cultivation in the interest of health. 

Almost a century ago a medical writer 
(12), referring to the circumstance that his 
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profession involved a science and an art in 
an almost inseparable way, stated: 


We have to cultivate a science and to exercise an 
art. The calls of science are upon our leisure and 
our choice; the calls of practice are of daily emer- 
gence and necessity. Science may minister to 
practice much or little. But whether science help 
us or fail us, whether its instrumentality be suffi- 
cient or defective, still we must act. Weare bound 
to the constant endeavor of doing the best we can 
whether upon a perfect or an imperfect knowledge. 


Does not this doctrine apply equally well 
today in the domain of home economics? 
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FEDERAL COOPERATION IN WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
HILDA W. SMITH AND BARBARA DONALD 








WHE present administration has 
Oy consistently recognized the es- 
2)4 sential importance of developing 
richer opportunities for social 
education and a more intelligent under- 
standing of current social problems as a 
major corollary in the achievement of any 
real economic recovery. The most tragic 
results of the depression are not to be 
found in the statistics of closed banks, idle 
factories, and starving unemployed, but in 
the unfulfilled lives and bewildered and dis- 
couraged minds of millions of citizens. 

The division of emergency education un- 
der the relief program was established in 
September 1933 with two objectives in view: 
to provide work relief for thousands of 
unemployed teachers and at the same time 
to develop a national program of social 
education primarily for adults. 

In order to meet the specialized educa- 
tional needs of working men and women, 
workers’ education was designated as a 
department of the general emergency edu- 
cation program. This department is not 
attempting to originate or conduct workers’ 
classes but is concerned primarily with 
creating new opportunities for existing 
workers’ groups to use the resources of 
the government through the public schools, 
to offer the aid of unemployed teachers for 
workers’ classes, and to demonstrate the 
need for an extended program of workers’ 
education. 

When this type of federal cooperation 
was first made possible, a workers’ educa- 
tion movement had already been in existence 
in the United States for more than twenty 
years, but it was still very much in the 
experimental, pioneer stage. Starting as 
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an outgrowth of the labor movement, 
through the interest of local unions and 
state federations of labor, classes had been 
developed under the auspices of trade 
unions, independent committees, and vari- 
ous political parties. An active group of 
resident schools for workers, some with 
their own buildings, others borrowing empty 
college or university buildings, had been 
established. Short institutes, week-end 
schools, conferences and teacher-training 
projects, coordinating agencies such as the 
Workers’ Education Bureau, educational 
bureau of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and the Affiliated Schools for Workers, 
have all played a part in building up the 
foundations of a workers’ education move- 
ment in this country. 

But there have never been such active and 
extensive projects as have been developed 
in England through the tutorial classes; in 
the Scandinavian countries through the 
fifty-year-old movement for resident folk 
schools, where people from farms and fac- 
tories can attend with the help of govern- 
ment funds; or in Russia, where it is taken 
for granted that workers will educate them- 
selves through systematic attendance at 
classes. 

The importance of developing a similar 
educational program in the United States 
is of increasing necessity now because of 
the shorter work day, which affords new 
leisure, and the rapidly growing need of 
more intelligent understanding on the part 
of the worker so that he may meet his new 
responsibilities under the N. R. A. and 
other government agencies. 

In the broad interpretation of the term, 
“workers’ education” offers to men and 
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women in industry, business, commerce, 
domestic service, and agriculture an oppor- 
tunity to train themselves in clear thinking 
through the study of those questions closely 
related to their daily lives as workers and 
citizens. Its primary purpose is to stimu- 
late an active and continued interest in 
the economic problems of our times and to 
develop a sense of responsibility for their 
solution. The question is frequently asked, 
“Why must this program be separated from 
general adult education? How do the aims 
and methods of workers’ education differ 
from those of the ordinary adult class?” 
It is entirely probable that in the course of 
time workers’ classes can be satisfactorily 
merged with a general adult education 
program, but until that time comes special 
consideration must be given to workers. 

Limited formal schooling and lack of time 
and money have made it very difficult if 
not impossible for the average worker to fit 
into already existing general adult classes 
or schools. He has not sufficient training 
or knowledge to profit from the usual lecture 
course and fears to expose his lack of school- 
ing in discussion. More frequently the 
desire and need for more education has been 
unawakened. The establishment of work- 
ers’ classes is as much an attempt to stimu- 
late the worker to realize his own need for 
further education as an answer to a self- 
recognized and already articulate desire. 

The teaching method of workers’ educa- 
tion must therefore be adapted to mature 
people who have had years of practical 
experience but who are handicapped by lack 
of previous elementary schooling. The 
method chiefly used in these classes is 
simple discussion with very little formal 
study or outside assignment, for which the 
worker-student lacks training, opportunity, 
and time. 

The curriculum in turn differs from that 
of the usual educational institution and 
focuses on those current economic and 
social problems which are of daily and per- 
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sonal concern to the worker. Many of the 
subjects taught in the usual lecture course 
are of little interest to the worker and are 
rarely related to his own life experience. 
On the other hand, it has been the expe- 
rience of workers’ education groups that 
workers will respond to an educational pro- 
gram which will illumine their own prob- 
lems. It is therefore the social sciences 
which form the backbone of a workers’ 
education program. Classes in economics, 
economic history, government, legislation, 
community problems, the history of the 
labor movement, current industrial situa- 
tions, international affairs, social psychol- 
ogy, and allied subjects are of vital interest. 

This emphasis on economics and the 
social sciences, however, does not imply a 
narrow curriculum. The study of econom- 
ics is not confined to any academic theory 
but is above all a practical study of the 
everyday economic experience of the worker 
as a citizen and a human being. English 
classes are in constant demand by workers 
who see the importance of developing their 
powers of written and oral expression. 
Classes in elementary science give to the 
worker an understanding of the history of 
the earth and of life such as he never had 
before. Painting, modeling, writing, music, 
and drama open up new opportunities for 
creative self-expression. Visual material 
made in social science workshops makes for 
a more realistic and vivid study of the 
social sciences. 

The difficulties of building an educational 
program on the basis of relief for unem- 
ployed teachers are obvious. The scarcity 
of qualified teachers in this pioneer field has 
been the greatest handicap. Most unem- 
ployed teachers have had experience only 
in teaching children or young college stu- 
dents and lack the necessary practical 
knowledge of labor and industrial condi- 
tions. In order to meet this problem, 
eighteen teacher-training institutes were or- 
ganized throughout the country last sum- 
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mer, giving an opportunity for about 500 
teachers to attend for six weeks. The 
study program included practical subject- 
matter courses in social science and classes 
in the teaching methods and philosophy of 
workers’ education. Trips to factories and 
meetings of labor unions were frequently 
made to give the teachers a firsthand view 
of industrial conditions. Similar short 
training conferences were carried on last 
winter by many state supervisors, and it is 
hoped a more intensive program of training 
will be possible this summer. 

Up to May of this year eighteen states 
had appointed supervisors of workers’ edu- 
cation who are able to devote their entire 
time to promoting a workers’ education 
program. Workers’ classes are also being 
carried on in thirteen other states under 
the general emergency education program, 
and a total of approximately five hundred 
teachers are employed. Requests for teach- 
ers are received daily from trade unions, 
industrial clubs, groups in settlements or 
community centers. Classes are conducted 
in all types of communities and include 
students of all ages and backgrounds: a 
group of coal miners in Iowa taught by 
the daughter of an Italian miner; a class 
on “The N. R. A. and Workers’ Problems” 
in New Mexico taught in Spanish; a group 
of taxicab drivers in New Orleans; classes 
of middle-western farmers studying cooper- 
atives and consumer problems. 

The generally enthusiastic response which 
workers’ classes have aroused indicates that 
this type of educational program is meeting 
a definite need. ‘My union needs my help, 
and I am coming to class to learn something 
I can take back to help my organization,” 
is a common reason for attendance. “TI 
want to understand what is happening in 
the government,” is another. One youth, 
who came for dramatics after a class on 
economic problems, arrived sparkling with 
excitement, “Boy, did we have a good class!”’ 
he cried. “I’m coming in next week with a 


list of questions that long.” And he 
stretched his arms as far as he could. 
The general cry is for a practical, informal 
approach to the understanding of current 
problems—“We want to know more about 
labor, unions, and government, and ways 
in which we can help ourselves.” 

In addition to the summer teacher-train- 
ing centers, a group of 28 resident schools 
and camps for unemployed women, enroll- 
ing almost 2,000, was carried on last summer 
by the state relief administrations in coop- 
eration with the workers’ education office. 
Eight schools featured the workers’ educa- 
tion program, while in the others various 
types of vocational training, general educa- 
tion, and health education were carried on. 

One of the primary tasks of the division 
has been to interpret the philosophy of 
“workers’ education” to state and munici- 
pal officials as well as to the general public 
and to clear up widespread current miscon- 
ceptions as to the purpose of the program. 
No attempt has been made to disguise the 
controversial nature of discussions in work- 
ers’ classes or to hide the fact that such a 
program invites attack from both radical 
and conservative groups. In spite of diffi- 
culties and existing prejudices, school super- 
intendents and state officials have given 
sincere and open-minded support to the 
program. “I guess I’m not afraid of a 
little social dynamite,” said one state 
superintendent. ‘“Thisthingisneeded. It 
should be done for everybody.” In a 
recent article from the Denver emergency 
education office, we find this same recogni- 
tion of the need to face facts honestly. 


In the turmoil and disillusionment of these years 
of insecurity, there is much shallow thinking. 
People in their distress “grab at a straw” and follow 
anyone who promises a panacea, without any clear 
reason for doing so. And they waken tomorrow 
more disillusioned than before. But, if accurate 
facts are learned and honest interpretations, unbi- 
ased by prejudice and misunderstanding, can be 
accomplished, a better basis for constructive social 
action is established. 
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Dr. L. R. Alderman, director of the 
federal emergency education program, has 
expressed the objectives of the federal 
program as follows: 

My interest in workers’ education arises from 
the fact that I see and feel the great importance of 


making the public schools fit the needs of all our 
people. One of the most important jobs to be done 


is the building of our adult education program so 
that the people may be equipped to understand pub- 
lic problems and be in a position to pass judgment 
intelligently upon complicated government prob- 
lems, where nice distinctions are necessary. The 
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education of our adult population is absolutely 
necessary for a democracy in this time of the world’s 
history. 

We can, if we will but put our talents to it, so 
strengthen the average citizen that democracy will 
succeed. We must, if we are to survive, realize that 
the pioneer age is over, that our frontier is no longer 
a physical frontier, where the good prairies and the 
good lands may be had for the asking. We have 
frontiers, but they are intellectual frontiers, moral 
frontiers, spiritual frontiers, esthetic frontiers, crea- 
tive frontiers—the frontiers that mean the develop- 
ment to a higher degree than ever before of our 


human values. 
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LABELING CANNED FOODS 
A SYMPOSIUM 


Arguments recently advanced in connection with the Canners’ Code under the N. R. A. 
have focused attention on informative labeling for canned foods. The canning industry 
agrees that it should try to give the retail purchaser some guide to the grade or quality of the 
foods he buys sight unseen in the tins, but there has been sharp disagreement as to the way 
in which this information should be stated. One group, for which the National Canners 
Association has often acted as spokesman and which includes producers of many na- 
tionally advertised brands, maintains that a system of descriptive labeling would be 
preferable to the grade labeling recognized in many wholesale transactions. Another 
group within the industry considers grade labeling practicable and desirable. On the side 
lines stands the bewildered consumer, wondering where his real interest in the question 





lies. 
in the articles which follow. 


THE CASE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LABELING 


RUTH ATWATER 


In most of the discussions of standards 
and labels for canned foods the background 
of events during the last fifteen or twenty 
years has not been considered. It is neces- 
sary to know this background in order to 
form sound judgment regarding the merits 
of the various proposals. 

The question of grades and labels for 
canned foods is older, of course, than the 
Food and Drugs Act, which was passed by 
Congress in 1906, for even at that time the 
canning industry and trade had worked out 
certain standards and grades which, al- 
though modified from time to time, are now 
used in transactions between canners and 
distributors and among distributors. These 
standards and grades were and are com- 
monly understood, but if any differences do 
arise in trade transactions they can be 
adjusted by arbitration, for which a system 
was evolved some years ago by brokers 
and distributors and approved by the can- 
ners. 

About twenty years ago, when the pre- 
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The Journal has been asked to present these conflicting points of view and does so 


sent Food and Drugs Act had been in 
successful operation for some years, the 
industry started its first concerted effort 
toward the development of grade standards 
that would be enforceable under that act. 
Years of work followed, much of it done in 
cooperation with government offices, and 
definitions and standards for peas were 
finally issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in 1918. However, they were re- 
voked by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
1926. 

Then a new start was made which finally 
resulted in the development of the score- 
card system that is the basis of the so- 
called A, B, C grades. This scoring system 
is essentially a series of weighted judgment 
marks requiring the services of qualified 
experts. The National Canners Associ- 
ation in 1928 approved this scoring and 
grading system for application to govern- 
ment purchases and the administration of 
the Warehouse Act. For these purposes, 
as well as for the transactions within the 
trade, it proved successful, largely because 
most of the goods involved in these trans- 
actions are sold on specification and ac- 
cepted on examination of sample. 
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While the score-card system was being 
fully developed, principally by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, the canning 
industry did not lose sight of the purpose 
of its earlier work toward establishing le- 
gally enforceable grades. It continued to 
seek some means which would afford to 
consumers protection against inferior qual- 
ity products masquerading under mislead- 
ing labels. Finally its work resulted in a 
bill authorizing the Department of Agri- 
culture to establish a minimum standard 
of quality for each canned food and to 
require products falling below that stan- 
dard to carry a substandard identification 
mark. 

This bill had the approval of the Food 
and Drugs Administration, but it required 
several years of active effort by the canning 
industry to get it enacted in 1930, in the 
form of the McNary-Mapes Amendment. 
Developments in the meantime with re- 
spect to the score-card system brought it 
about that the most active opposition to 
the canning industry’s proposal to require 
the compulsory labeling of substandard 
products came from advocates of the score- 
card system, who sought to substitute a 
permissive system of grading for which the 
score-card method could be used. 

Previously the A, B, C advocates had 
endeavored without success to secure ap- 
proval by government food law officials 
of a plan to have the grade as determined 
by their system carried on the label in the 
form of “U. S. Grade A,” “U.S. Grade B,” 
etc. Official approval of this scheme was 
denied on the ground that a set of standards 
suitable for one purpose is not necessarily 
suitable for another and that the defini- 
tions under the score-card method of grad- 
ing not only included intangible elements 
not susceptible of exact definition but 
also necessarily lacked the precision essen- 
tial for enforcement under a criminal 
statute such as the Food and Drugs Act. 
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The attitude of the great majority of the 
industry was then, as it is now, that the 
first requisite of any labeling requirement 
is that it be enforceable under the federal 
food laws. The problems encountered by 
the Food and Drugs Administration in 
formulating the single minimum standard 
for which the McNary-Mapes Amendment 
provides and the amount of time and work 
involved, furnish ample evidence that the 
development of standards and grades is 
the work of years rather than weeks or 
months. 

The unenforceability of the A, B, C 
grades and the recognized desirability of 
furnishing the consumer with additional 
information as to canned products of a 
quality superior to the minimum standard 
provided under the McNary-Mapes Amend- 
ment led to the canning industry’s proposal 
of the descriptive system. The principle 
underlying the descriptive plan is simple. 
Briefly stated, it proposes to deal sepa- 
rately with each quality characteristic 
which has importance in the mind of the 
consumer and which can be precisely de- 
fined or accurately tested. It frankly 
recognizes that a characteristic like flavor 
is an intangible thing and a matter of 
personal taste or judgment, hence not sus- 
ceptible of either exact definition or accu- 
rate measurement. 

It proposes to define and to use on the 
label appropriate terms describing the 
individual characteristics of the food in 
the can. It would give the consumer the 
information on which she can base her own 
choice. It does not attempt to sum up 
these characteristics in a single rating or 
designation on the basis of their relative 
importance as judged by someone else. 

The terms used will be phrased in simple 
household language that will give the pro- 
spective buyer a clear picture of the char- 
acteristics of the food in the can so that it 
will be possible for the buyer to decide 
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exactly which can to buy to meet individual 
needs. 

When any form of symbol labeling is 
used, the grade symbol necessarily summa- 
rizes the quality characteristics in accord- 
ance with an arbitrary score card. Under 
each symbol such as A, B, or C there is a 
fairly wide range of quality, and a food 
scoring at the top of its grade may be quite 
different in quality from the same type of 
food scoring barely high enough to “make 
the grade.”’ 

To illustrate, the score-card rating as- 
signed to Grade B allows a range of from 
90 to 75 points. It is clear, then, that a 
product scoring 89 would carry the Grade 
B designation. A product of similar type 
scoring 76 would also be entitled to Grade 
B. It is easy to see that the buyer would 
be disappointed when a can scoring 76 
and marked Grade B was purchased after 
a can marked Grade B but scoring 89 had 
been previously bought. There is no way 
to avoid this difficulty under a symbol 
labeling plan because different parts of the 
country cannot produce crops for canning 
of exactly the same quality, as some grow- 
ing sections are more favorable for the 
production of quality crops than others. 

The canning industry has no illusions 
about the problems involved in develop- 
ing the descriptive system. It is going 
about the job systematically and scientifi- 
cally. It is now putting up experimental 
packs under known and controlled condi- 
tions which will furnish information needed 
in working out both tests and definitions. 
This procedure makes for sound progress. 
It makes certain that the development of 
descriptive labeling will be on sure ground 
and that the improvement to come in 
labeling will be a real thing and not a 
disappointment such as is bound to result 
from the adoption of a system that is un- 
sound in principle and unenforceable under 
the Food and Drugs Act. 
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THE CASE FOR GRADE LABELING 


F. M. SHOOK 


Most canned foods are packed in four 
grades known in commercial usage as 
Fancy, Extra Standard or Choice, Stand- 
ard, and Substandard. 

Official grades of canned foods were 
authorized under the McNary-Mapes 
Amendment and the federal Warehouse 
Act. Under these two acts the Secretary 
of Agriculture has promulgated official 
grades termed U. S. Grades A, B, and C 
and Substandard. 

U. S. certificates of quality grades are 
accepted in any federal court as prima 
facie evidence that the goods are of the 
grade indicated. 

It being the common practice of canners 
to pack and merchandise canned foods in 
accordance with commercial and official 
grades, there seems to be no reason what- 
ever why goods so packed and sold should 
not be identified by grades to the consumer. 
In support of this contention we have can- 
ners’ records of stock on hand listed by 
the four grades; also brokers’ quotations 
are of the four grades. Further support- 
ing these facts are the records of sales re- 
ported by packers of Grade A (Fancy), 
Grade B (Extra Standard), and Grade C 
(Standard). These transactions are typ- 
ical of everyday sales of canned foods. We 
contend that if the canner, the broker, and 
the distributor know the grade of the goods 
merchandised, the consumer should have 
the same information. 

The proponents of grade labeling have 
no quarrel whatever with the idea of de- 
scriptive labeling, but feel that in addition 
to descriptive labeling the grade of the 
product should be indicated on the label. 

Flavor can be measured, in spite of the 
fact that proponents of descriptive label- 
ing claim that it cannot be. We contend 
that it is just as easy to determine whether 
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a can of Grade A or Fancy has a normal 
flavor as it is to determine whether a can 
of Grade C or Standard has a normal flavor. 
The proponents of descriptive labeling 
advocated the McNary-Mapes Amendment 
and believe it is possible to determine 
whether or not a can of Grade C has a 
normal flavor. It is just as easy to make 
the same determination of a can of Grade 
A or Fancy as for a can of Grade B or 
Extra Standard. 

If they contend otherwise, then they are 
virtually saying to consumers that they 
have no way of knowing whether their 
Fancy products have a normal flavor or 
not. If this is true, then their references 
in the national advertising to the fine 
quality of their product are meaningless. 

Many large distributors, especially 
among the chain stores group, are in favor 
of grades on labels, and it is estimated 
that already more than a million cases so 
labeled have passed over the counters of 
one large chain store. 

Grade labeling does not regiment taste. 
On the contrary, it serves as a definite 
guide in the selection of canned foods of 
quality to meet the taste and needs of 
different individuals. It makes it possible 
for the housewife to select the can having 
the particular characteristics she likes best. 

It is claimed that there would be diffi- 
culty in prosecuting for misbranding if 
quality grades were used on labels. But 
already the Food and Drugs Administra- 
tion is making such prosecutions. The 
fact that one canner has recently paid a 
fine of $1,125 for such misbranding seems 
to remove the doubt on that question. 

A study of the quality of canned peaches 
under labels purporting to be used on 
Fancy peaches showed that out of 280 cans 
examined only 43.8 per cent of them actu- 
ally scored above 90 or were within the 
Fancy, Grade A, grade. Compulsory 
statements of grades on labels would cer- 
tainly improve such a condition. The 


grade statements of canned foods should 
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not be hidden by a lot of technical descrip- 
tive terms, meaningless to the ordinary 
housewife. 

Committees of canners appointed by the 
National Canners Association to select 
descriptive terms to be used on labels have 
been working for several months, and not 
a single set of satisfactory descriptive terms 
has yet been evolved. It seems quite a 
job to select a set of descriptive terms of 
sufficient clarity to guide the housewife 
in her purchases and yet be a perfect mask 
of the true quality in the can. To use 
elaborate descriptive terms instead of a 
grade on the label for a canned product 
is like applying technical descriptive terms 
to an electric lamp. Quality labeling 
would indicate wattage and voltage and 
perhaps the number of hours of use to be 
expected from the bulb. The descriptive 
terms for say a 50-watt, 120-volt lamp 
would read somewhat as follows: 


This lamp has a rated average life of 1000 
hours, a rated initial lumen output of 580, a lumen 
per watt volume of 11.6, and an overall length of 
444 inches, an average light center length of 3} 
inches, a filament construction designated as c-9. 
a lamp for any burning position, a bulk diameter 
of 2} inches, a filament diameter of 0.00162 
inches and an uncoiled length of 17.2 inches with 
a specified number of turns and a stated diameter 
of the coil, the number of supporting wires. and 
the gas with which the bulb is filled. 


That is the contrast between what might 
be termed grade labeling of lamps and 
descriptive labeling. I fear the propo- 
nents of descriptive labeling are greatly 
confused about what the housewife wants. 
When she goes to buy a 50-watt lamp she 
wants to get a 50-watt lamp; she doesn’t 
want the technical description of the 50- 
watt lamp. Likewise when she goes to 
buy canned foods she wants to be able to 
buy a definite grade of canned foods; she is 
not interested in the technical description 
of that grade, nor does she care particularly 
what made that can a Fancy, Grade A 
product. 
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She has seen Fancy, Grade A peas; she 
likes their color and appearance and taste. 
She will not be satisfied with another can 
of the same color and the same appearance 
but with an off flavor. Therefore she 
wants to be able to make her selection by 
grade designations which tell her in plain 
terms that the products are Grade A, 
Fancy and which mean that the product is 
in all respects Grade A, Fancy. 

Why can’t we feed human beings as we 
feed animals? If we were cats or dogs or 
poultry or hogs we could be contentedly 
eating our packaged food with the assur- 
ance that regardless of high-sounding 
brand names the grade of the product 
would by law be stated thereon. Or if we 
belonged to plant life and were a cucumber, 
a cantaloupe, a watermelon, or a straw- 
berry we could be content with the food 
that Mother Earth was furnishing, be- 
cause we would know that the fertilizer 
placed in the soil for our support was 
selected from a bag labeled plainly with 
the grade needed for our best growth. If 
we were pea vines or bean vines we could 
be content in the knowledge that the qual- 
ity of food best suited for our growth and 
development was taken from a different 
bag of fertilizer with the grade plainly 
marked thereon. Can it be that the health 
of the pig is of more importance than that 
of the child? Is a big yield of cucumbers 
more important than a healthy, contented 
family? Shall we know exactly what we 
feed the swine and guess at what we feed 
the family? 

All prepared foods for animals and plants 
sold in packaged form are by law labeled 
by grade, even though the brand name may 
be nationally advertised. There is no con- 
fusion or difficulty in enforcing the grade 
statements of commercial fertilizer and 
mixed feeds. We ought to be able to en- 
force grade labeling of prepared foods for 
the human family. 
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SALVAGE FROM N.R.A. 


MALCOLM ROSS 


The recent abandonment of codes put 
an end to bickerings about the mechanism 
of N.R.A. and shocked the country into 
a revaluation of N.R.A.’s original purpose. 
Out of this renewal of a waning impulse 
may very possibly arise fresh efforts to 
describe quality grades on the labels of 
canned foods, a promising plan which the 
Blue Eagle could never quite carry off. 

For nearly two years various New Deal 
agencies fought in behalf of quality grades 
against the stiff opposition of the National 
Canners Association. The latter on May 
27, 1935, finally won the fight by a tech- 
nical knock-out, nine Supreme Court jus- 
tices refereeing. Yet at the present mo- 
ment, with the ring-side deserted and the 
crowd gone home to think it all over, 
there exists a better chance for clear think- 
ing than there did when the canners and 
the government were breathing heavily in 
a hostile deadlock over the issue. 

Now that the smoke from the Supreme 
Court explosion has settled, it appears 
that substantial gains in knowledge about 
quality grading have been made during 
N.R.A.’s quarrelsome two years. I list 
them briefly: 

The housewife came to know what qual- 
ity grading would mean to her. She real- 
izes now that buying canned food for her 
family must remain a gamble so long as 
labels can lure away her dimes with color- 
ful descriptions instead of telling her the 
facts about the cans’ contents. She (and 
“she” may stand for millions of household 
buyers) knows now that most food labels 
are woefully uninformative. A few of 
them mischievously so. That new knowl- 
edge has posed a buying problem which 
she very much wants solved. 

The first need is for protection against 
dishonestly represented food, a safeguard 
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which quality grading would provide; but 
over and beyond that the housewife is de- 
manding that her well-trusted brands bear 
quality identification so that she can be 
sure she is getting Fancy foods for her 
dinner parties; or that she can save money 
by buying Standard goods when these will 
suit her purpose just as well. 

The canners during the N.R.A. argument 
over grade labeling discovered much about 
their own trade. Many small packers 
found that their efforts to pack high-grade 
products are more a source of increased 
profit to brokers and wholesalers than to 
themselves. Lacking quality identification 
their products command only a run-of- 
the-mill price; whereas the brokers and 
wholesalers can take these same products 
and make a large profit-spread through 
featuring them in the Fancy market, or 
(if their ethics are lax) can take a like 
profit-spread through passing off low-grade 
products under fake Fancy labeling. 

The system is helter-skelter, and the can- 
ners know it. The big canner combina- 
tions, those who have spent advertising 
money to get a steady demand for their 
brand names, know it as well as any; and 
they are of divided mind what to do about 
it. During N.R.A. they worried enough 
about the public demand for grades to 
make a gesture toward developing “a de- 
scriptive terms” system; yet this involved 
an uneconomical multiplicity of labels with- 
out really providing clear quality descrip- 
tions. 

The alternative is true quality grading, 
which establishes successive brands of 
measurable quality, and identifies them by 
names or symbols such as Fancy, Choice, 
and Standard, or A, B, and C, or what you 
will. Always remember that these desig- 


nations merely supplement brand names 
and do not replace them. 

Under any name the big canners fight 
shy of grades, mainly because they fear 
the public will pay less attention to brand 
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names and more to the grade symbols. 
That fear is not complimentary to their own 
products, and, furthermore, it has been 
proved groundless by years of grade label- 
ing experience in Canada. There the ad- 
vertised brands hold their market in spite 
of the obligatory government grading. 
There also the best advertised brands sell 
most widely, practically in direct ratio to 
the amount of advertising monies expended. 

The more candid canners and all the 
outside students of their labeling problem 
agree that government grades will make 
for honesty and stabilization in the canned 
goods market and will give consumers the 
buying information they require. The 
question of the moment is how to make a 
start now that the code mechanism is 
junked. As this is being written, a reno- 
vated N.R.A. rests in the lap of Congress. 
Whatever its fate, there remain three other 
lines of action. 

One is an industry agreement to accept 
government grading, with all the govern- 
ment sanctions against misbranding which 
this implies. But since the industry could 
not get together under the code, it seems 
doubtful that its mavericks could now be 
led into such a voluntary corral. 

Another chance lies in the pending Food 
and Drugs Act. Yet granting its possible 
passage, confusion exists there between 
obtaining minimum standards for safety 
and health—marking the limited intent of 
this act—and the extension of the standards 
idea to include the concept of quality 
grades. It would be preferable to keep 
those lines entirely clear under separate 
legislation. 

A third, and to my mind the best, solu- 
tion would be a permissive act of Congress 
allowing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
offer an inspection and grading system to 
canners at cost. That cost item has been 
waved on a red flag by all grading oppo- 
nents, so we might as well grapple with it 
first. 
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The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
estimates that a complete inspection and 
grading service at the cannery would add 
$5 expense to each thousand cases, or 
.002083 cents per can. Therefore, should 
a big cannery pack 7,000 cases a day, it 
would pay $35 to cover the daily sal- 
ary and expenses of a trained grader. 
For that small sum the canner would re- 
ceive a certificate guaranteeing the grades 
to be as represented; and that certificate 
in turn would mean an easier procedure 
in obtaining bank loans, a known market 
value for the known grades, and an in- 
creased consumer interest in goods marked 
on the label as conforming to a government 
standard of quality. 

The sanitary inspection feature has 
importance in itself, since no canneries 
would be allowed grade certificates unless 
they lived up to all requirements for proper 
windows, screens, drainage, cleanliness, pu- 
rity of water supply and the rest. 

Small canneries under this plan might not 
need full-time inspection. Occasional day 
visits would satisfy sanitary requirements, 
and samples of each pack could be taken by 
an authorized person and shipped to Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics regional labo- 
ratories for grade testing. 

The corps of inspectors would be large, 
perhaps two thousand, yet this is a vast 
country and the canning industry is a 
vital source of its food supply. The Bu- 


reau of Agricultural Economics now oper- 
ates a grading service for the industry, 
and it could handily organize inspectors 
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by seasons and crops, ranging the same men 
all the way from the February spinach 
grading in California to the fall pumpkin 
grading in Wisconsin. 

Experts in the Department of Agricul- 
ture have been providing the canning trade 
with grading services for many years. 
Before N.R.A. the movement to extend 
the idea to include grade labels on grocery 
shelves was proceeding slowly. N.R.A. 
gave it an impetus which makes consumer 
labeling now possible. Already such hard- 
headed business organizations as the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, Curtice 
Brothers, G. L. Webster, William Silver, 
and others, are marking Fancy, Choice, 
and Standard, or A, B, and C, on their 
labels. The housewives of America are 
inevitably going to learn how to buy by 
grades, and this permissive grading service 
will not only speed the day when they can 
do so but it will remove the canners’ fear 
of being prosecuted for misbranding, since 
grade designations will never be affixed 
until after government inspection. 

These are uncertain weeks—thanks to 
the Supreme Court—but out of such pain- 
ful operations comes a convalescent clarity 
of mind. Both the canners and the govern- 
ment ought to grasp this moment to put 
into action the lessons about grading which 
they have learned through struggling over 
it together. The public will be grateful; 
and so will the industry and its advertising 
agents when once they grasp the profit- 
ableness of an appeal to buyers based on a 
frank disclosure of true values. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER 
AND THE PARENT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


ALICE SOWERS 


In this day of specialization the home- 
maker continues to find herself a “general 
practitioner.” During one day she may be 
called upon to discuss the World Court with 
a guest, mend a window shade, check the 
family accounts, and arbitrate family dif- 
ferences. She must be ready to meet any 
emergency, whether it involves changing 
the menu when the groceries come late or 
the cream doesn’t whip, rendering first aid 
to a cut finger, or helping with a community 
project to care for an indigent family 
whose home has been destroyed by fire. 
In the midst of these activities she must be 
tuned in constantly on her family station; 
be sensitive to each individual frequency 
and wave length. She must be able to 
keep out outside interference and to see 
that each individual within the family has 
an opportunity for initiative and inde- 
pendence so long as the harmony of the 
family is preserved. 

To be sure, smaller homes, modern 
equipment, food and clothing produced in 
factories, and a trend toward simplicity in 
living have lessened the amount of time 
she spends in physical labor. There are, 
however, many other activities bidding for 
each hour thus saved. 

With the social and economic changes 
taking place today, the word “homemaker” 
no longer applies only to women. Home- 
making, in its broadest interpretation, is 
the dual responsibility of the husband and 
wife, the father and mother. Both share 
in the responsibility, whether it is selecting 


a house, setting up a budget, deciding upon 
a place for the vacation, safeguarding the 
health of the family, or disciplining the 
children. As parents have gained an in- 
creasing knowledge of how children learn 
and of the importance of the home and 
family in the physical, mental, and spiritual 
development of children, they have looked 
about for guidance in helping them to be 
better parents. Out of this felt need on 
the part of parents, out of their questions, 
out of their requests for help, parent 
education arose. 

Parent education has no subject matter 
of its own. It draws, rather, from litera- 
ture of all other educational fields which 
deal with child care and training, home- 
making, and family relationships. Since the 
aims of parent education are similar to those 
of home economics and common elements 
may be found in the subject matter of 
both, the home economics teacher should be 
an important factor in the parent education 
program of her community. 

“T am interested and willing,” says the 
home economics teacher, “but how can I 
be this factor in my community? Where 
can I begin?” 

For thirty-eight years parent education 
has been the main objective of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, which 
was founded “to help mothers be better 
mothers.” Through its study groups, its 
committee activities, its program, and its 
literature, a parent-teacher association can 
carry on a real parent education program 
inacommunity. Does the home economics 
teacher have a place in and a responsibility 
toward this program? If so, how can she 
contribute toward it? And how can it help 
her own program? 
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The home economics teacher does have a 
place in this parent education program of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; she does have a responsibility 
toward it. In the first place, if she is to 
help her classes acquire an appreciation of 
the broader aspects of homemaking, which 
includes an understanding of and partici- 
pation in community affairs, she must have 
this appreciation and experience herself. 
Where can she find a better opportunity 
to gain this than through her parent-teacher 
association which is connected with the 
public schools, includes in its membership 
a cross section of her community, and has a 
parent education program with aims similar 
to those of home economics? 

“But,” says the teacher, “there is no 
parent-teacher association in my school”; 
or “Our parent-teacher association doesn’t 
do those things you say a good P.-T. A. 
does.”” In that event what is her responsi- 
bility? Constructive suggestions and criti- 
cisms are usually appreciated by parent- 
teacher officers, especially if the teacher in 
giving them employs the same tact and 
diplomacy the homemaker is constantly 
called upon to use. What can she do if 
there is no P.-T. A.? Perhaps pointing out 
to her superintendent and a few key people 
the advantages of a good P.-T. A. and how 
these may be secured will do the trick. 
Also bringing to their notice the National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine, with its presi- 
dent’s message, program suggestions, and 
five parent education features, may bring 
the desired results. 

How can she contribute toward the parent 
education program of the P.-T. A.? The 
parent-teacher activities of many home 
economics teachers are limited to serving 
refreshments for the meetings. Instead she 
should be able to be of real help when— 
and this happens in many communities— 
there is a felt need and desire for better 
programs and for parent education, but no 
one knows what to do about it. If she is 


to help others with a parent education pro- 
gram the home economics teacher needs to 
know what parent education is, how study 
groups may be organized and carried on, 
what resources her community has to offer 
in the way of leadership, source material, 
and active study groups, and how parent- 
teacher programs and activities may be 
planned to carry on parent education. This 
does not mean that the teacher must plan 
the programs, nor organize the groups, nor 
act as their leader, but that she will know 
how it can be done so she is able to advise 
and help them. 

By education, training, and interests, the 
home economics teacher is peculiarly fitted 
to render this service if she will but inform 
herself as to parent-teacher materials, out- 
lines, and projects. The manual, the study 
group leaflet, the homemaking leaflet, and 
the National Parent-Teacher Magazine will 
furnish her with this information. The 
Parent Education Third and Fourth Year- 
books and the National Parent-Teacher Mag- 
azine will provide suggested topics and out- 
lines for study and discussion. All of 
these may be secured from the national 
office of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

How, then, can the home economics 
teacher be a factor in the parent education 
program of her community? First of all, 
she must be familiar with any parent educa- 
tion activities already taking place in her 
community, and she must be acquainted 
with the parent-teacher program and ma- 
terials for parent education. Are there 
study groups in her school? If so, how are 
they carried on and what do they study? 
What is the parent education program of 
her state Congress of Parents and Teachers? 
Where are the state and national offices 
from which material may be secured? Is 
her local parent-teacher association asking 
for all the help the state congress is ready 
and willing to furnish? Is there a state or 
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local parent education council or committee 
which acts as a coordinating agency? Does 
the parent-teacher association have a parent 
education chairman who functions? What 
help does the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers have to offer? Is her com- 
munity taking advantage of these? What 
suggestions does the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association offer as to possible 
cooperation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers? 

There are numerous ways in which the 
home economics teacher can contribute to 
the parent education program of her parent- 
teacher association. She can give talks; 
take part in the discussion at meetings; 
provide exhibits; keep a bulletin board 
where lists of new books and articles are 
posted, as well as items of current interest 
to homemakers; secure a parents’ book shelf 
at school or at the public library; help plan 
the parent-teacher programs; help study 
groups organize and secure leaders; help 
select parent education chairmen; suggest 
the use of state and national literature, 
programs, and other helps; and serve as a 
member of a parent education committee 
in her school or her community. 

How will this help the home economics 
teacher? She will become acquainted with 
the parents of her community and they 
will know her. She will have an excellent 
opportunity to illustrate the wide scope 
of the term “homemaking,” whether it 
applies to the home or to a course at school. 
An informed and understanding public 
opinion—which is one of the aims of parent- 
teacher work—will contribute much to an 
appreciation of the value of homemaking 
courses in schools. Also, the home eco- 
nomics teacher who attends meetings of 
parents becomes familiar with the subject 
matter parents are using and the questions 
they are discussing. She will find this 
knowledge valuable to her in her regular 
class work. It will also help both her and 


the parents to have them learn through her 
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the points of view of boys and girls on these 
questions as wellas the problems which their 
sons and daughters discuss away from home. 

A number of other mutually beneficial 
plans may be worked out. In some places 
the parent-teacher association furnishes the 
members for the adult vocational homemak- 
ing class and assists in organizing the class 
and keeping it together. At the same time, 
they benefit through having trained leaders 
for their groups. A similar type of coopera- 
tion is worked out between parent-teacher 
groups and home demonstration leaders in a 
few places and with home economics teach- 
ers who are serving as parent education 
emergency leaders. 

In some states home economics teachers 
are assisting with training classes for lay 
leaders and with radio programs for parents 
and study groups. 

Another plan which has been worked out 
in a few communities to the mutual benefit 
of the home economics classes and the 
parents’ groups gives the girls experience in 
caring for young children while the mothers 
attend the study groups. 

Not only must the homemakers be pre- 
pared to cope with any situations which 
arise in their homes and families, but they 
must try to anticipate and prevent bad ones 
from arising. Also, they must keep up to 
date as to the world which the children are 
meeting. Likewise the home economics 
teacher who is directing in her community 
the education for home and family life 
must be tuned in constantly on the homes 
in her community, must be sensitive to 
individual and group problems, must be 
aware of existing conditions and alert to 
needed changes. The home economics 
teacher who hears the discussion of both 
students and parents is best equipped to 
know her community; she can be an im- 
portant factor in the parent education pro- 
gram of the community. Because she is a 
home economics teacher she does have a 
responsibility to do this. 
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COUNTY CONSUMERS COUNCILS 
SUE S. WHITE 

A year ago the late Mrs. Mary Rumsey 
secured from the National Emergency 
Council, of which she was a member and 
the adviser on consumer problems, author- 
ity to organize a Consumers Division and 
two hundred County Consumers Councils 
to be set up on a voluntary and experi- 
mental basis. Insetting up the Councilsshe 
tried to insure a competent personnel, 
representative of each community. The 
councils serve both the federal government 
and local consumers as official clearing- 
houses in relationship to local business and 
as two-way channels for gathering and 
spreading information. 

Probably one of the major considerations 
in the conception of such a consumer 
service was the fact that at the time the 
Consumers Advisory Board of the N.R.A. 
was brought into being there were practi- 
cally no organized articulate groups of 
consumers to support its position on price 
fixing, standards, and other questions. 
After the codes were written, Mrs. Rumsey 
saw a further need for such local consumer 
agencies, to observe the effect of the codes. 
Emphasis was necessarily placed at first 
on prices. The interests of the councils 
covered a wide range, including in the 
main important items of the four basic 
human needs—food, clothing, fuel, and 
shelter. Consideration was given also to 
drugs and hospitalization; general house- 
hold supplies, furnishings, and equipment; 
laundry and dry cleaning; gas, electricity, 
and telephones; installment buying and 
credit; and gasoline. 

The study of prices almost invariably 
leads to the question of standards of quality 
and in many instances to curiosity as to 
measures of quantity. These are inescap- 
able accompaniments to fairness of price. 
The Consumers Division recognizes the 


opportunity and duty to provide con- 
sumers, through the medium of County 
Consumers Councils, with information re- 
garding the existence and use of grades 
of goods on the market. Requests are 
received by the councils constantly for 
qualitative information on canned and 
other foods, coal, textiles for household 
use, wearing apparel, equipment, appli- 
ances, and construction materials for the 
home. 

On the subject of grade labels for canned 
goods the councils presented reports on 
the attitudes of consumers and of retail 
and wholesale dealers for use in connection 
with an N.R.A. hearing on an amendment 
to the wholesale grocers code. These re- 
ports disclosed vast confusion of under- 
standing and lack of information among 
the dealers but a trend toward grade label- 
ing. A summary of them is available from 
the Consumers Division of the National 
Emergency Council, Washington, D. C. 

Throughout the country councils con- 
ducted also an educational project dealing 
with quality and labels of sheets, towels, 
blankets, hosiery, silk slips, and canned 
goods. This project was described by a 
member of a council as being “an explora- 
tion into information of quality which 
merchandizers make available to the cus- 
tomers. It is not a search for data already 
familiar to technicians in the various 
industries, but a means of disclosing the 
lack of common language descriptive of 
commodities among consumers, retailers, 
and wholesalers.” 

Spontaneity of interest and ingenuity of 
method have characterized the activities 
of these local groups in this field. Armed 
with the information available from the 
few scattered governmental agencies work- 
ing on standards they have added to it 
data from college laboratories and respon- 
sible private organizations, have instituted 
their own inquiries and analyses, and have 
conducted educational campaigns among 
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retailers and consumers. A council that 
has made analyses of canned foods in 
cooperation with a university laboratory 
addressed a form letter to “Dear Consumer 
and Dealer” explaining its methods and 
offering further services to the “dear 
dealer’’ as well as to the “dear consumer.” 
It plans an expansion of its testing services 
to other products such as milk, ice cream, 
and motor oil. 

Another council enlisted the aid of local 
retail dry-goods merchants to bring pres- 
sure for qualitative labeling to bear upon 
manufacturers and supply houses with the 
result that every order going out from 
twenty-five leading retail buyers in a large 
western city carries a statement of the main 
points of information desired by consumers 
upon goods that the retailer buys. The 
first department store manager to lend his 
cooperation now suggests that if the same 
pressure would come from many different 
localities and stores it would be much more 
effective. The chairman of the council who 
started the movement says, 


We feel that perhaps our greatest achievement 
has been to rouse the retail merchants to a sense 
of greater responsibility in giving factual informa- 
tion to their customers. The next logical step, it 
seems, is to provide laboratory facilities and techni- 
cal experts to back up our investigational attitude. 
Perhaps some plan to use local laboratories, some 
of which are already tax supported, can be devel- 
oped. We can start consumer interest in all kinds 
of buying. We can start an inquiry. We can 
educate the public to use a critical questioning 
attitude, but there it seems, without technical 
facilities, the Consumer Council work must stop. 


But need it stop at that point? Is 
there not a line of consumer interest and 


pressure, growing stronger constantly, 


along which we may proceed until technical 
facilities are provided? 

Such a result may reasonably be expected 
from a program of general consumer edu- 
cation, to which the councils are making a 
They promote 


monumental contribution. 
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institutes, bring together exhibits, and 
maintain “consumer book shelves” in 
public libraries. From a score of local 
radio stations every week over a national 
front that extends from Massachusetts to 
the state of Washington official county 
consumers councils sponsor broadcasts in 
the interest of consumers. 

It may be too soon as yet to suggest on 
the basis of such tentative manifestations 
as are herein related, that a social philos- 
ophy is being revealed and an economic 
policy is taking form. We can say, how- 
ever, of ideas and actions which have integ- 
rity, call them what we will, that in the 
end they will be seen in their true relation- 
ships to systems of thinking and method. 

The prevalence of democracy as cher- 
ished by the people of the United States 
still depends upon the people. To change 
over from politics to economics, in conver- 
sation and thinking, may be a strain upon 
those who are slaves to habit, but to grap- 
ple with realities is a thrilling experience. 
In today’s nomenclature the “consumer 
interest” takes a place similar to the old 
political conception of the general welfare, 
or the public interest that aims at social 
justice. The consumer may be provided 
with a mouthpiece, but in the end his 
voice must be his own. 


¢ 


COOPERATION BETWEEN A FOODS 
CLASS AND A COUNTY CON- 
SUMERS COUNCIL 


EVA F. MONTGOMERY 


The sophomore foods class at Miami 
University recently cooperated with the 
Butler County Consumers Council by test- 
ing all brands of canned fruits and vege- 
tables sold in the town of Oxford. The 
project was financed mostly by small con- 
tributions from interested persons in the 
community, but two nearby cities expressed 
a desire to share results and expenses. 
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Canned string beans, peas, tomatoes, and 
pears were obtained in the open market. 
To prevent bias in judging, the labels were 
removed from the cans before they went 
to the class. The testing procedure, the 
points of judgment, and the system of 
rating followed were those recommended 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
All the cans in a given lot were judged and 
scored for one point before the scoring of 
another point was judged. 

After the products were scored by the 
class, names of the brands of the canned 
goods tested with their average total scores 
and the rating of each point were mailed to 
those who had requested the information. 
While the council was anxious to give out 
the results of the tests to anyone interested, 
it was feared that some grocer might feel 
that such information would injure his 
business; so the report has been given only 
to persons who signed an agreement to keep 
the information confidential and to regard 
it as the exclusive property of the Butler 
County Consumers Council. 

After all data from the twenty-one 
brands of string beans were assembled it 
was found there was no close relationship 
between price and quality of beans. The 
price per can ranged from seven and a half 
cents to twenty cents, and the scores 
ranged from forty-nine to ninety-one. The 
highest grade did not go with the highest 
price. 

The work with canned peas brought out 
some interesting facts. At the time of 
testing, thirty-six different brands of peas 
in No. 2 cans were carried by Oxford mer- 
chants. One store carried eleven brands 
of peas ranging in price from eleven to 
twenty-three cents, seven of them at the 
lowest price. One of these seven cans was 
graded ninety and one sixty-two. The 
highest priced brand scored seventh. 

Only eleven brands of canned tomatoes 
were found on sale in Oxford. In grading 
them the solids and liquids were drained 


through a strainer which had two meshes 
to the square inch and then weighed. One 
can was found to contain 59 per cent 
liquid. In spite of being labeled Extra 
Standard, the contents of this can of 
tomatoes graded far below that standard. 

Some faith in brand names was shattered 
when two cans of the same brand of toma- 
toes proved to be not at all alike. One 
contained a hard core and considerable 
peeling, while the other was of superior 
quality. 

One can of pears labeled “Below U. S. 
Standard” and selling for fifteen cents 
graded higher for flavor than several cans 
selling for twenty-five cents. The pieces 
were not perfect halves but ones from which 
over-ripe parts had evidently been re- 
moved. Otherwise the quality was good, 
and for many purposes such a product 
would be a good buy. 

Similar work in grading canned goods 
might be arranged for high school classes 
without great expense by having each 
student bring her mother’s favorite brand 
of a given fruit or vegetable. With canned 
peaches, for example, only one peach from 
the can need be tasted, and the remainder 
could be taken home in a fruit jar. 

Such work as this makes one realize 
that there is need for interesting packers 
and consumers in quality standards of 
canned goods. Two chain stores have 
already agreed to put out some of their 
canned goods under definite grades, and 
it is to be hoped that in the near future all 
canned goods will be carefully graded and 
sold under such names as Fancy or Grade 
A, Choice or Grade B, and Standard or 
Grade C. These names should then stand 
for a definite quality of the product when- 
ever and wherever it was purchased. 
Naturally Grade A would sell at a higher 
price than Grade B, and Grade B would 
sell at a higher price than Grade C. In 
such a plan of grading and labeling canned 
goods there would be a definite relation- 
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ship between price and quality—a rela- 
tionship which does not now seem to exist. 


¢ 


PARENT COOPERATION FOR THE 
CURRICULUM 


MAUDE M. FIRTH 


Using parents as research laboratory ex- 
perts, the home economics department of 
the Tulsa public schools has worked out a 
method for improving the curriculum so 
that it meets the “function in life” test 
of the value of an educational program. 

Last September the home economics staff 
of the public schools asked the Parent- 
Teacher Association to cooperate with them 
in a reevaluation of the homemaking curric- 
ulum. This curriculum was based upon 
a survey of the home activities of the girls 
in the homemaking classes some ten years 
ago. Through the cooperative effort of 
the teachers and city director of home 
economics, units of work were set up which 
seemed to meet the needs of Tulsa homes. 
Each year since its adoption the curric- 
ulum has been carefully checked and re- 
vised to meet the changing economic and 
social needs of the homes as reflected in 
the classroom. Since the real test of any 
educational program is the extent to which 
it functions in life, it was decided this time 
to determine just how the homemaking 
program was functioning in the home. To 
this end, the Parent-Teacher Association 
Council was asked to appoint a lay com- 
mittee to study the homemaking curric- 
ulum. The committee was made up of 
twelve mothers representing as many par- 
ent-teacher associations of the city and 
was known as the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation Committee on the Home Economics 
Curriculum. During the first meeting of 
the committee so many questions arose 
that could not be answered and so many 
different ideas prevailed regarding the 
program, that the mothers decided to send 


out a questionnaire as a means of getting 
the desired information. It was sent to 
300 mothers who represented a cross section 
of the homes of Tulsa—homes of the well- 
to-do, of F.E.R.A. workers, of the educated 
and uneducated. Since it was the desire 
of the home economics staff to get an un- 
biased opinion, they requested that the 
committee assume all responsibility for 
the preparation of the questionnaire and 
for tabulating the returns. A preliminary 
report was presented by six of the commit- 
tee at a joint meeting of the committee 
and home economics teachers the latter 
part of October. The report was of no 
statistical value but was helpful because 
it revealed the trend of thought. Copies 
may be obtained from the Director of Home 
Economics in the Tulsa Public Schools, 
c/o Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The study has been a revelation to the 
teachers of homemaking in that it has 
shown the need of educating parents as to 
the purposes of homemaking education 
today. Parents and educators must get 
together if a functioning homemaking pro- 
gram is to be developed. To this end a 
visiting program initiated by home econo- 
mists has been planned with the Parent- 
Teacher Association. A visiting commit- 
tee for each junior and senior high school 
of the city is organized and working on a 
chain plan. The chairman of each com- 
mittee appoints a group of three mothers 
to visit its respective high school to observe 
classes. They make out observation re- 
ports on blanks provided by the teachers. 
Two observation reports are made, one to 
be left with the teacher and the other to be 
kept by the visitor and used in making a 
full report of the visit to the local parent- 
teacher association. After the visit one 
of the group calls three other mothers who 
in turn visit and make reports. And so 
the plan is carried on. 

The local unit representatives summarize 
the reports at the regular Parent-Teacher 
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Association Council meetings. This plan 
is in the experimental stage, and if it 
proves of sufficient value it will be further 
developed another year. Our brief expe- 
rience has shown it to be of considerable 
help in accomplishing the following: (1) 
Parents are being educated as to the nature 
and purposes of the homemaking program; 
(2) class hostesses have frequent opportu- 
nity to function; (3) parents become 
familiar with the conditions under which 
teachers work; (4) in the words of the 
teachers: “It is an inspiration.” “It keeps 
teachers on their toes.” 


¥ 
A CLUB FLOWER SHOW 


MARY HANDLIN and MARY ALICE DODDS 


Since there are so many beautiful fall 
flowers in bloom and still more to bloom, 
why not have a Fall Flower Show in your 
home economics club? For two years our 
club has had a Spring Flower Show, but 
the fall flowers are more colorful and would 
be just as interesting as the dainty spring 
flowers. 

The first year our club tried the idea as 
an experiment to see if the girls were inter- 
ested in learning to arrange flowers attrac- 
tively. We had entries of high and low 
bouquets, single and varied colored bou- 
quets, massed and Japanese arrangements. 
We were fortunate in having an artist of 
recognized ability judge the arrangements 
for us. She gave an interesting and in- 
structive talk explaining her awards and 
showing how the other arrangements could 
be made artistic. She stressed the type, 
color, size, and shape of the vases suitable 
to different kinds of flowers. She pointed 
out the difference between ordinary and 
unusual arranging and helped us to see if 
the flowers were too high or too low for 
the vases. The club purchased ribbons to 
award the winning arrangements and 
served tea after the program. In fact, 
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the results were so successful that we began 
at once to plan the next show. Even our 
mothers asked to be guests at the second 
show. 

Don’t feel that you must have special 
vases or rare flowers for this project. 
Some of our most beautiful arrangements 
when analyzed turned out to be only a 
bean pot, an attractive mixing bowl from 
the kitchen, or a homemade basket, filled 
with beautiful leaves and shrubs. We are 
sure your club will find it just as easy and 
interesting as we have, and very likely 
your girls will supply some new ideas. 


¢ 
COOKING GREEN VEGETABLES 


FLORANCE B. KING 


The ideal in cooking green vegetables is 
to conserve as much as possible of their 
original flavor, color, and food value and 
to develop a tender but still firm texture. 
This means cooking them quickly in a small 
quantity of water, in some cases steaming 
them. In experimental work done in the 
Bureau of Home Economics, cooking such 
vegetables in the pressure cooker has not 
been found desirable from the standpoint 
of color, flavor, or texture, and is known 
sometimes to lessen their vitamin value 
more than other methods. In fact, the 
Bureau has discouraged the use of the pres- 
sure cooker for leafy vegetables because of 
the very unpalatable product obtained. 

With all this in mind, it seems desirable 
to comment on the methods of cooking 
described in the paper “The Loss of Iron, 
Copper, and Manganese from Vegetables 
Cooked by Different Methods” by F. 
Bartow Culp and J. E. Copenhaver, which 
appeared on pages 308 to 314 of the May 
Journal of Home Economics. As the title 
implies, the purpose of the work there 
reported was to test the losses of certain 
minerals from vegetables cooked under dif- 
ferent conditions, and no consideration was 
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given to palatability or even to other 
nutrients. From the chemical point of 
view the experiment shows that steaming 
and pressure cooking produced less loss of 
iron, copper, and manganese than did the 
other methods of cooking tested. 

It is unfortunate, however, that these 
results were taken as a basis for recom- 
mending pressure cooking for ordinary 
household use with leafy vegetables. In 
preparing the latter for the table factors 
that affect palatability (color, flavor, and 
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texture) and general nutritive value must 
of course be kept in mind, and it often 
happens that what is desirable for one of 
these factors is not so desirable for another. 
The method which produces the most of the 
desirable and the least of the undesirable 
effects is the one to be preferred. Under 
ordinary circumstances the somewhat 
smaller loss of minerals from leafy vege- 
tables cooked in the pressure cooker would 
be more than counterbalanced by their loss 
in vitamins and especially in palatability. 
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EDITORIAL 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
AND HOME ECONOMICS 


That parent-teacher associations and 
home economists have many interests in 
common is no new idea to readers of the 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics. For sev- 
eral years it has been on the lookout for 
articles and news about the activities of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and its local groups and the possibilities 
and mutual value of cooperation between 
them and the home economists. The pres- 
ent issue carries two papers of this sort: 
the one by Miss Sowers (page 432), who 
tells how and why home economics teachers 
should help in the parent education pro- 
gram of their local parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and the one by Miss Firth (page 438), 
who describes how the home economics 
department of the Tulsa schools enlisted 
the help of parent-teacher association mem- 
bers in judging how well the home eco- 
nomics curriculum was actually functioning. 

Promotion of closer relations with the 
parent-teacher groups is a definite policy 
on the part of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and many state home 
economics associations, and it is pleasant to 
realize that the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is working to the 
same purpose. A new joint committee of 
the two organizations, of which Miss Flor- 
ence E. Winchell of Rochester is chairman, 
will aid in this cooperation. The Con- 
gress has several committees on home 
economics subjects of which the chairmen 
are well-known home economists. Repre- 
sentatives of one organization are often 
asked to attend and to appear on the pro- 
grams of the other. Headquarters of the 
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two national organizations are in frequent 
informal touch with one another. 

In Washington one of the closest contacts 
comes through legislative work. Because 
improvement of home and school is the 
aim of both organizations, they naturally 
support many of the same measures, and 
their representatives on the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee find themselves 
working together for the Child Labor 
Amendment, appropriations for the Chil- 
dren’s and Women’s Bureaus, the Bureau 
of Home Economics, the U. S. Office of 
Education, emergency appropriations for 
the public schools, the revision of the Food 
and Drugs Bill. This last has only recently 
been added to the measures endorsed by 
the Congress, and its able representatives 
“on the Hill” have been welcome recruits 
during this last session which brought so 
many sudden demands for concentrated 
effort on the part of the supporters of the 
measure. “Let’s Go Shopping,” which 
Miss Alice L. Edwards of the American 
Home Economics Association contributed 
to the March issue of the National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine, was prepared in re- 
sponse to a request for something on con- 
sumer education. This seems to suggest 
that the Congress is becoming more con- 
scious of consumer problems and their 
relation to home welfare. 

With all this in mind, it was particularly 
gratifying to have the National Congress 
ask permission to arrange a joint meeting 
of its members and those of the American 
Home Economics Association during the 
annual meeting of the latter in Chicago, and 
reports of this session in the September 
Bulletin and October JourNnat will be 
awaited with special interest. 
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COURSES FOR DIETITIANS 


The American Dietetic Association in 
connection with its admirable work on 
hospital training courses for dietitians 
makes annual inspections of institutions 
whose courses it has approved. By these 
inspections it not only learns whether or 
not standards are being maintained but 
also picks up much significant professional 
information. For example, Dr. Martha 
Koehne, who as chairman of the inspec- 
tion committee has just completed her 
circuit of the country, discovered that not 
all approved courses have their full quota 
of students. Since heads of home eco- 
nomics departments and many of their 
students will be interested in this situation 
and the suggestions which the American 
Dietetic Association makes in regard to it, 
we are glad to print these paragraphs from 
Dr. Koehne’s report: 


We suggest that home economics departments 
that have students desiring appointments as student 
dietitians, who have had a suitable college course, 
and whom they can recommend on the basis of 
personality, health, etc., send their names and 
addresses immediately to Miss Dorothy Lenfest, 
business manager of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, 185 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, together 
with a statement as to the general section of the 
country to which each is willing to go for training. 
Accompanying such a list should be triplicate copies 
of their recommendations, credentials, college tran- 
script, health certificates, etc. 

Head dietitians who have openings within their 
group of students should communicate with Miss 
Lenfest, giving her the number of appointments 
available, a list of college preferences, and other 
necessary information. Miss Lenfest will then be 
in a position to send them credentials for a group of 
students from which they may make their selections. 
Miss Lenfest will notify each candidate as soon as 
she submits her name to a dietitian giving an 
approved course. As soon as students are accepted 
under this plan, the head dietitian will immediately 
notify Miss Lenfest so that the students’ names may 
be removed from the waiting list and remaining 
copies of their credentials may be returned to their 
college departments. 
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CONSUMERS AND LABELING 


The Supreme Court decision and the end 
of official enforcement of N.R.A. codes 
have made the question of descriptive 
versus grade labeling for canned foods 
somewhat less pressing than it was a few 
months ago when the symposium on page 
425 was planned. Nevertheless, as Mr. 
Ross points out, manufacturers, dealers, 
distributors, and consumers have all be- 
come so conscious of the fact that informa- 
tive labeling of some kind is inevitable and 
legitimate that the whole matter is not 
likely to die down entirely. Miss White 
(page 435), Miss Montgomery (page 436), 
and Mrs. Bigelow (page 444) show that 
one of the things that county consumers 
councils frequently study is the comparison 
between the prices, labels, and contents of 
cans purchased in their communities. How 
members of the National League of Women 
Voters feel about brand, grade, and de- 
scriptive labels appeared in the quotations 
from their letters given on pages 304 and 
305 of the May Journat. 

Three years ago the homemakers section 
of the District of Columbia Home Eco- 
nomics Association made what might be 
described as a pioneer consumer study in 
household purchasing, which was reported 
in the JouRNAL for June 1932. Since then 
they have done systematic work on canned 
vegetables and fruits purchased in the open 
market, with very enlightening results. 
This last year, still under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Mariana T. Nelson, they have gone 
a step further and have worked out the type 
of label which they would like to find on the 
canned corn, lima and wax beans, peaches, 
pears, peas, tomatoes, and tomato juice 
that they buy. Says their report on these 
points: 

From the studies made the group concluded that 


descriptive labeling fails to meet the needs of the 
housewife because: (1) the quality of the product 
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could not be told readily; (2) the label must be 
read through, which a busy housewife may be un- 
willing to do; (3) the many terms required to 
describe each quality factor would doubtless confuse 
the housewife; (4) it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to interpret the description in terms of the 
quality desired. 

The group further concluded that quality desig- 
nation by grade is the most satisfactory plan by 
which a consumer can buy canned goods. The use 
of A, B, and C in preference to Fancy, Choice, and 
Standard was also recommended for the reason that 
there is some difficulty in fixing these words in 
logical order outside of the canning industry. The 
three classifications of grades with one grade below 
standard are considered adequate in number for all 
household purposes. Additional factual informa- 
tion, such as has been recommended by the canning 
industry and the United States Code Administrator 
is desired to supplement quality declarations. 

The arrangement and division of the information 
on the labels which is being recommended was 
determined by its relative importance. It is 
recommended that the front panel, the side of the 
can usually exposed to the view of the customer, 
show the following information for all products: 
the brand name, the grade in letters of a size easily 
read from a distance, a representative picture of the 
fruit or vegetable, the name of the product, the 
name of the variety or type of fruit or vegetable, 
and the net contents. It is recommended that the 
side panel, a strip to the right of the front panel, 
show the name and address of the canner or dis- 
tributor and such additional information for each 
product as is outlined in the table on page 3 [of the 
report]... . The back panel may repeat the infor- 
mation on the front panel or have such optional but 
interesting information as follows: where the prod- 
uct is grown, the use to which it is best suited, 
recipes, names of the other products canned under 
the same brand, etc... . 

We recognize that flavor is an important factor 
in determining the quality of canned foods; however, 
we also recognize that it would be most difficult, at 
present, at least, to make an enforceable provision 
for flavor. We have, therefore, omitted this factor 
in our proposal of factors to be considered in estab- 
lishing grades. Furthermore, we are convinced 
that for some products the requirement for grading 
flavor becomes relatively unimportant if the variety 
or type and grade of the product is indicated on the 
label. 

While this group of women has not concerned it- 
self particularly with how the proposed plans of 
grading and labeling for canned products in the 
United States should be accomplished, it does feel 
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that in its development and enforcement full con- 
sideration should be given to the interests and rights 
of the industry and of consumers and that of 
necessity the government would have to play an 
important part in the enforcing and upholding of a 
uniform system. 


The eight-page mimeographed report 
gives an account of how the work was done, 
tables showing the price and actual quality 
grades of the brands examined, details of 
the information suggested for the labels, 
and rough sketches to illustrate how it 
might be stated. Copies may be purchased 
for 25 cents each from the American Home 
Economics Association, 622 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

General interest in providing reliable 
information about goods on retail sale does 
not stop with canned foods. It is rapidly 
invading the field of textiles and clothing, 
and among retailers and producers as well 
as consumers. Retailers do not find it 
profitable to satisfy customers’ complaints 
when goods fail to give reasonable service, 
and their trade magazines are having more 
and more to say about how to hold manu- 
facturers responsible for the serviceability 
of goods supplied, whether for sale by the 
yard or in ready-made garments. For 
instance, the June Bulletin of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association devotes a 
special section to this subject of service- 
ability and ways of recognizing it, and 
includes a two-page spread on how “service- 
ability makes itself known through the me- 
dium of tags and labels.” Of course, the 
“Labels on the Clothes We Buy”’ include 
labels and labels, as Miss Scott warned in 
the November issue of the JouRNAL, and 
it behooves the purchaser to be on his guard 
against those whose claims are too vague or 
unsubstantiated to mean anything. Never- 
theless, there is a decided tendency just 
now toward really informative marking, 
and it is up to consumers to encourage it 
by demanding this and insisting that the 
information given be pertinent and truthful. 
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COUNTY CONSUMERS COUNCILS 

The idea of county consumers councils 
was first mentioned in the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics in February 1934, very 
soon after Professor Paul Douglas, tempo- 
rarily on the staff of the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board, had described to a Washing- 
ton conference of consumers the preliminary 
plans for these non-political, genuinely 
representative consumer groups. The 
American Home Economics Association 
cooperated by promptly answering a re- 
quest for local lists of home economists 
from which council members might be 
drawn. The original plans were not com- 
pletely carried out, but a hundred and fifty 
councils have been functioning here and 
there throughout the country, as is de- 
scribed by Miss White on page 435. She 
makes it clear that many of their activities 
are of vital interest to home economics—a 
point still further emphasized by Miss 
Montgomery’s description (page 436) of 
the way in which a home economics class 
carried on a study of canned vegetables for 
the county consumers council. The news 
sections of recent JoURNALS have shown 
many other examples of this community of 
interest. There is no doubt that the coun- 
cils are making the general public conscious 
of the existence of consumer problems 
distinct from those of production and dis- 
tribution and that this in turn is showing 
the practical value of the economic and 
social aspects of progressive home eco- 
nomics. 

Nor is this confined to home economics 
in the schools. For example, there is an 
informal study club of homemakers in 
Kalamazoo whose members happen most of 
them to be trained home economists and 
whose program for last year included these 
topics: “Aids to the Consumer-Buyer,” 
“How to Use the Bulletin “Diets at Four 
Levels of Nutritive Content and Cost,’” 
“The Copeland Bill,” a review of Economics 
of Textiles by Dooley, “Suggestions and 
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Patterns for Home Sewing,” “Household 
Schedules,” ‘“‘Housecleaner’s Hints (How 
to care for curtains, moth prevention, care 
and cleaning of painted, waxed, or varnished 
surfaces),”” “The Theory and Practice of 
Satisfactory Vacations.” Mrs. Howard F. 
Bigelow, one of the members, writes, 


In addition to the programs, each meeting has 
contained some mention of new developments in 
the field of homemaking. Material for this report 
has been taken from the JouRNAL OF Home Eco- 
Nomics, from the Comsumer’s Guide, and in a few 
cases from Consumers’ Research General Handbook 
of Buying. There have been frequent reports from 
the County Consumers’ Council, on which the group 
is represented by one member and two husbands. 
The group has cooperated with the County Con- 
sumers’ Council in two projects, one on the labeling 
of canned fruits and vegetables and one on shopping 
for textiles. 

Discussion within the group has been vigorous 
and free and for the most part valuable and stimu- 
lating to the entire group. It has, at times, re- 
quired some effort to keep this discussion above the 
level of a mere exchange of personal experiences. 
At the end of this first year we are faced with the 
necessity of deciding whether we shall be merely a 
group of congenial women meeting once a month to 
“talk shop,” or a group of women able and willing 
to do some scholarly, comparatively intensive, 
worth-while work in the field of homemaking. It is 
the belief of the program committee for next year 
that within the group there is sufficient ability and 
interest to make this latter course possible. . . . 

The group will continue to keep in close touch 
with the County Consumers’ Council and to co- 
operate with it. In addition, a committee of one 
has been appointed to keep the club informed on 
pertinent local, state, and national legislation. By 
these means we hope the members of the group will 
become increasingly aware of the larger issues in- 
volved in homemaking at a cost of time and energy 
not inconsistent with adequate attention to all the 
duties devolving on the housewife and homemaker 
of today. 


We suspect that the County Consumers 
Council was one of the principal things that 
aroused the active interest of these Michi- 
gan women in the wider, socially significant 
aspects of everyday consumer problems. 

Another interesting private group whose 
work issimilar to that of the official County 
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Consumer Councils is the Consumer Con- 
ference of Greater Cincinnati. Sponsored 
by the School of Household Administration 
in the University of Cincinnati, this has 
brought together representatives from or- 
ganizations whose total membership runs 
up to 15,000. It holds two afternoon 
meetings each month from October to June, 
and the program for 1934-1935 covered 
many kinds of household commodities and 
also economic and business policies as these 
affect the consumer. Leading spirits in it 
are Elizabeth Dyer and Rosamond Cook, 
both of the School of Household Adminis- 
tration. 

People like these will keep the work 
begun by the councils going no matter what 
happens to the N.R.A. in Washington; and 
if such work does continue, intelligent, 
consumer-minded groups of this sort will 
increase in number and influence. 


¢ 


STANDARDS FOR CONSUMERS’ 
GOODS IN THE ASA 


Special provision for the development of 
standards for consumers’ goods was made 
in the reorganization of the Standards 
Council of the American Standards As- 
sociation in April. Since the ASA is one 
of our strong allies in the struggle for infor- 
mative labels on consumers’ goods, the 
American Home Economics Association is 
particularly gratified at this news. Ruth 
O’Brien is its delegate to the Council, and 
the JouRNAL is indebted to her for this 
interpretation of developments as _ they 
affect home economics interests. 

The Council, consisting of representatives 
of all member bodies of the ASA, has 
authority for final approval of all standards 
developed under ASA procedure. The 
new set-up of the Council provides for an 
advisory committee on ultimate consumer 
goods to guide the work on standards for 
such products. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, along with other con- 
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sumer and distributor groups, has been 
invited to name a representative on this 
committee. 

In addition to this advisory committee 
the new organization makes possible the 
appointment of a group of industry com- 
mittees. Each of these will steer the stand- 
ards work in its particular field. Examples 
are the building codes committee, the textile 
committee, and the mechanical committee 
recently authorized. This plan will enable 
the Council to deal effectively with the 
increasing number of standards which the 
work on consumers’ goods will bring to the 
ASA. 

The ASA is an influential organization of 
fifty-one member bodies working on the 
establishment of standards for goods to 
which engineering methods apply. The 
American Home Economics Association 
has been a member for five years, and has 
no doubt been of influence in extending the 
scope of ASA activities to include more 
over-the-counter goods. Standards for ice 
refrigerators, sheets, and blankets have all 
been considered as a result of petitions from 
home economists. 

The ASA does not initiate projects, but 
when requests for the establishment of 
standards are made to it by recognized 
associations, its procedure and assistance 
are used in an effort to produce a standard 
satisfactory to all groups concerned. 
Standards finally approved by the Stand- 
ards Council are known as “American 
Standards” and are highly respected both 
in this country and abroad. Most Ameri- 
can Standards developed so far have dealt 
with engineering materials, and the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association is de- 
lighted that an organization with the 
influence, experience, and outstanding 
membership of the American Standards 
Association has by this change in the struc- 
ture of its Council increased its facilities 
for working in the field of standards for 
consumers’ goods. 
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NORTHEASTERN CONFERENCE ON 
HOME ECONOMICS 
RESEARCH 


Research workers in various fields of 
investigation at land-grant colleges and 
state experiment stations have for some 
years been finding it very profitable to hold 
regional meetings to discuss their common 
problems. Home economists have done 
this at the annual agricultural conferences 
held in the southern region, but elsewhere 
have not regularly come together for such 
obviously valuable consultation. It is 
therefore of special interest to know that 
those in the northeastern region met in New 
York City on April 26 and 27 under the 
chairmanship of Dr. B. E. Gilbert, director of 
research at Rhode Island State College and 
chairman of the committee on home eco- 
nomics research in the land-grant colleges 
of the northeastern region. Mrs. Blanche 
M. Kuschke, assistant research worker at 
Rhode Island State College, served as 
secretary and sent a summarized report to 
the JOURNAL. 

The object of the meeting was to consider 
the aims and purposes of home economics 
research in the northeastern region. The 
program was developed through round- 
table discussions with specific topics pre- 
sented by members of the group. Miss 
Sybil L. Smith from the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, interpreted the terms of the Pur- 
nell and Adams Acts and emphasized the 
need for coordination of research directed 
toward the betterment of the rural home. 
Possibilities to be developed in the equip- 
ment field were given by Mr. G. W. Alder, 
consulting engineer for Good Housekeeping 
Institute; although most of the problems he 
suggested would involve a use of knowledge 
in many fields of science, he felt that trained 
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home economists were the best group to 
head up such research. 

Committees were appointed on the five 
subject matter divisions of home economics: 
family relationships, family economics, 
housing and equipment, food and nutrition, 
and textiles and clothing. Each committee 
discussed its special problems and presented 
a report to the conference where it was 
generally discussed. 

Eight state experiment stations were 
represented by the twenty-two research 
workers present, and all expressed the 
opinion that the conference had promoted 
more unified thinking and that as a result 
there was a much clearer basis for the plan- 
ning and conduct of future work. 


¢ 
THE CHICAGO MEETING 


Notes inserted in proof: Attendance, 
2,005, including over 300 student-club del- 
egates. Weather, mostly cool. Local ar- 
rangements, A-1. Program, stimulating, 
smooth-running, with good panel discus- 
sions. Banquet program (the history of 
home economics as shown in the JOURNAL), 
a masterpiece. Financial status, sufficient 
for some expansion, especially the employ- 
ment of a highly qualified field worker who 
will represent the Association in its con- 
tacts with affiliated associations and the 
educational world. Decision to merge the 
Baltimore with the Washington office 
about September 1, with Miss Baldwin be- 
coming in name (as already in fact) busi- 
ness manager for the Association rather 
than for the JouRNAL only. New vice- 
president, Mrs. Helen Judy Bond; new 
secretary, Ellen LeNoir; new treasurer, 
Gladys Branegan. Meeting place for 1936, 
Seattle, Washington; region for 1937 meet- 
ing, central. 
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VALUE OF COMMERCIALLY CANNED AND LABORATORY-PREPARED 
TOMATO JUICES AS ANTISCORBUTICS! 


C. R. FELLERS, J. A. CLAGUE, AND P. D. ISHAM 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station, Amherst 


SLJOTH fresh and canned tomatoes 

have long been known to be 
Py very good antiscorbutics. True, 
£5 considerable variations in po- 
tency have been reported, but this is to 
be expected in view of the known destruc- 
tive effect of oxidation on vitamin C. 
Sherman, La Mer, and Campbell (1, 2) 
found that approximately 68 per cent of the 
vitamin C of tomato juice was lost by heat- 
ing for four hours in air at the boiling point. 
For guinea pigs the protective dose of 
canned tomato juice was 3 gm. The work 
of Hess and Unger (3) showed that canned 
tomato juice could be relied upon as an 
antiscorbutic, the protective dose being 
approximately 4 gm. daily for guinea pigs. 
The neutralization of the juice destroyed 
much of the vitamin C, according to Sher- 
man, La Mer, and Campbell (1, 2) and Hess 
and Unger (3, 4, 5). Kohman (6) and 
Kohman, Eddy, and Zall (7) found some 
loss in vitamin C in the concentration of 
tomato juice to puree; but the loss was not 
proportional to the concentration, the 
tomato concentrate being weight for weight 
richer in vitamin C than the original tomato. 
The work of Clow and Marlatt (8) and 
Jones and Nelson (9) showed that mature 
tomatoes (which are normally used for 
juice) are superior to immature tomatoes in 
vitamin C content. Kenny (10) deter- 
mined that the loss of vitamin C during 
the heating of tomato juice could be corre- 







! Contribution Number 215, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Amherst. 


lated with the oxidation potential. Kohman 
(11) and Kohman, Eddy, and Gurin (12, 13) 
applied the principle of deaeration and 
anaerobic handling to the manufacture of 
the juice. They found that if the freshly 
expressed juice is quickly heated to boiling 
in shallow layers the inert gases present 
scrub out the oxygen and retain most of 
the vitamin C in the juice. They further 
found that a composite of five commercial 
tomato juices fed to guinea pigs at the 
3- and 5-gm. levels gave average weight 
gains of approximately 110 gm. However, 
five out of the six animals showed evi- 
dences of scurvy. On the other hand, three 
experimental batches of specially processed 
tomato juice showed normal growth and 
little or no scurvy at the 3-gm. level. 
Sieved canned tomatoes also gave full pro- 
tection at the 3-gm. feeding level. 

Day (14) reported that of 28 guinea pigs 
fed from 2 to 5 cubic centimeters daily of 
canned tomato juice, 3 animals showed 
symptoms of scurvy during the 60-day 
experimental period. The tooth method of 
assay was used. Comparisons with fresh 
juice showed very slight loss in canning. 
Pilcher (15) observed that out of 8 experi- 
mentally canned tomato juices, 2 were fully 
protective for guinea pigs at the 3-gm. 
level, 6 at the 4-gm. level, and 7 at the 
5-gm. level. Barnby and Eddy (16) found 
no differences in the vitamin C content of 
the same batch of tomato juice canned in 
tin and in glass containers. Likewise they 
were unable to demonstrate any loss of 
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vitamin due to mechanical dispersion such 
as passing through a viscolizer. The pro- 
tective level for these juices was somewhat 
more than 3 gm. 

In the study here first reported, the 
methods employed were those of Sherman, 
La Mer, and Campbell (2). To insure 
quantitative accuracy, feeding was done by 
means of a large-bore pipette. The weight 
of juice consumed was judged by weighing 
the animals before and during the feeding 
process. Young 300-gm. guinea pigs were 
used, and 3 were employed for each test. 
The tests ran 90 days unless the animals 
died sooner. Autopsies were performed in 
all cases to determine the Sherman scurvy 
score. 

Eight lots of commercially canned tomato 
juice were purchased in Amherst or Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, and represent 5 leading 
brands of this product. All were packed 
in tins except Brand 5, which was bottled 
in glass. New and distinct lots of Brands 1 
and 2 were purchased and examined each 
year for 2 and 3 years respectively, begin- 
ning with 1931. On opening no spoilage 
was present in any can, though moderate 
corrosion of the interior tin plate was 
present in Brand 2 (1932 and 1933). All 
cans showed partial vacuums, and none 
had pressure. The animals were fed to- 
mato juice on 6 days a week, a new container 
being opened each day. 

For the samples prepared in the labora- 
tory fully mature tomatoes of medium 
quality were used in 1933 and 1934. They 
were scalded by cooking for a few minutes 
in a steam-jacketed aluminum kettle and 
extracted at approximately 160°F. in a 
small cyclone pulper; the juice was heated 
to 180°F., filled into cans with 3/16 inch 
headspace, then sealed and given a heat 
treatment of 25 minutes at 180°F. in a 
pasteurizing tank. The juices to be homo- 
genized (viscolized) were passed while hot 
through an ice-cream homogenizer at pres- 
sures of approximately 1,000 pounds per 
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square inch. Homogenization was very 
effective in preventing separation of solids 
in the canned juices. The body or con- 
sistency of these treated juices also appeared 
to be heavier. 

The data regarding the various juices 
and the results of the feeding tests are pre- 
sented in the accompanying table. It 
should be borne in mind that the weight 
gains, survival periods, and scurvy scores 
there given are averages for the 3 animals 
fed at each particular level. 

It will be observed that though the com- 
mercially canned tomato juices were found 
to vary considerably in their vitamin C 
potency, all but one of them must be con- 
sidered good sources of this vitamin. The 
daily protective amounts of juice for guinea 
pigs varied from 2 to over 6 gm. Brand 1, 
which was considered best in color and 
flavor by several observers, was consist- 
ently highest in vitamin C content; but 
whether this correlation is true or merely 
apparent cannot be determined from such 
a small number of trials. Information rela- 
tive to manufacturing methods was not 
obtained, and it is impossible from our data 
to claim superior vitamin C retention as 
a result of any particular manufacturing 
procedure. The fact remains that the 
methods now commercially employed nor- 
mally give tomato juices of good vitamin C 
potency. 

In the work with juices prepared in the 
laboratory an attempt was made to ascer- 
tain the effect of homogenization on vita- 
min C content by using two varieties of 
tomatoes, but this did not lead to clear-cut 
results, though the Marglobe varieties ap- 
peared somewhat richer than the Stone. 
Apparently the homogenized juice con- 
tained practically the same amount of 
vitamin C as the untreated controls. From 
this investigation it appears that tomato 
juice of good antiscorbutic potency may be 
prepared even when no particular precau- 
tions against oxidation are taken. This 
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Average gains in weight, survival periods, and scurvy scores of guinea pigs receiving commercially canned and 
laboratory-canned tomato juices as sole source of vitamin C 








| AVERAGE| AVERAGE 


























BRAND OR VARIETY YEAR FLAVOR j COLOR CONSISTENCY co | pte 7 | one, [scurvy 
| DAILY WEIGHT | perrop* | SCORE 
a . ge ; ies 7 ; : ay | " 7 pang | same — =e 
Commercially canned | | | 
1 | 1932 Excellent | Excellent | Heavy 2 | 318 | 90 1 
| | 4 | 39 | 90 | 0 
| | | | | 
1 1933 | Excellent | Good | Medium 2 | 261 | 90 | trace 
| | | 4 | 372 | 90 | 0 
| | | 
2 1931 | Poor | Fair =| Light | 2 |-99 | 46 | 13 
| | 4 31 | 57 9 
| | 6 | 166 | 86 | 5 
2 | 1932 | Fair Good | Medium | 3 50 | 67 | 8 
| | 4 175 | 90 2 
| 6 | 300 | 90 0 
2 | 1933 | Good | Good | Medium | 3 | 115 | 85 | 2 
| 4 200 | 90 | 0 
6 349 | 90 0 
| 
| | 
3 | 1932 | Excellent | Good Medium 2 170 | 78 2.5 
+ 299 90 | O 
4 | 1932 | Good —_| Good Medium | 2 | -32 | 71 | 8 
| | | 4 257 | 90 1 
| | 6 349 90 0 
St | 1932 | Good | Excellent | Medium | 2 68 | 90 4 
| | | 4 338 90 0 
| | | | 
Laboratory-canned | 
Marglobe | 1933 | Good | Good Medium 3 69 80 3 
| 4 103 | 90 4 
Marglobe (homogenized) | 1933 | Good | Good Medium 3 —25 72 7 
| | | 4 | 14 | 88 | 3 
Marglobe 1934 | Excellent | Good Medium 3 213 90 trace 
| 4 | 34 | 9 | O 
| 
Stone 1933 | Fair Good Medium 3 —77 59 9 
4 —20 71 8 
| 
Stone (homogenized) 1933 | Fair Good Medium 4 —91 | 66 | 10 
5 0 81 7 
Marglobe (concentrated to || 1933 | Good Good Heavy 3 292 90 0 
4 volume in open kettle) || 1932 | Good Good Heavy 3 219 90 trace 
































* Full period of experimental feeding, 90 days. 
t Bottled in glass. 
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Average gains in weight, survival periods, and scurvy scores of guinea pigs receiving commercially canned and 
laboratory-canned tomato juices as sole source of vitamin C—Concluded 




















QUANTITY AVERAGE AVERAGE | SHERMAN 
BRAND OR VARIETY YEAR FLAVOR COLOR CONSISTENCY| FED poe 9 ae SCURVY 
DAILY | weicuT | pertop* | S°O8= 
grams grams days 
Unknown (concentrated to : . 
3 19 
} volume in open =) al ‘ne Fair Heavy 3 113 90 | trace 
Home-prepared tomato ) 
trated to 
pe A anscre volume 5552 | Good Heavy 3 74 90 3 
ar 5 | 22] 90 | 0 
of juice) 
Home-canned tomatoes,)| 1931 | Fair Good Medium | 3 192 | 90 | trace 
sieved juice ) 
Commercially canned to- 
matoes, sieved juice 1932 | Good Good Medium 3 236 90 trace 
Av. 2 samples 

















* Full period of experimental feeding, 90 days. 


would indicate that home canners can 
prepare a tomato juice of good vitamin C 
content without expensive equipment. 

A number of the semi-concentrated to- 
mato purees have been examined in our 
laboratory with a usual guinea pig daily 
protective dose of 3 to 4 gm. The results 
as shown in the table indicate that open- 
kettle concentration causes about 50 per 
cent loss of vitamin C, but that the con- 
centrated puree so prepared is volume for 
volume fully as rich or even richer in 
vitamin C than the original juice. It 
would seem, then, that concentration of 
juice for beverage, soup, or cooking pur- 
poses does not destroy most of the vitamin 
C and that the home preparation of these 
products can be recommended not only 
from an economic point of view of saving 
cans and space, but for antiscorbutic value 
as well. The sieving of either home- or 
commercially canned tomatoes to obtain the 
juice can also be recommended. 

Summary. 1. The daily protective dose 


for the prevention of scurvy for guinea pigs 
of 8 samples representing 5 brands of com- 
mercially canned tomato juice varied from 


2 to over 6 gm. All but one of the brands 
would be considered satisfactory antiscorbu- 
tics. Considerable annual variation oc- 
curred in the vitamin C content of the 
various brands of commercially canned 
juice tested. 

2. The Marglobe variety of tomato 
yielded juice of somewhat higher vitamin 
C potency than the Stone variety. The 
homogenized juices of these two varieties 
showed no differences in vitamin C content. 

3. No significant differences in vitamin C 
content were found between the natural and 
the homogenized canned tomato juices. 

4. The juices obtained by straining 
through a sieve either home-canned or 
commercially canned tomatoes were pro- 
tective to guinea pigs at the 3- to 4-gm. 
levels and compared favorably with the 
best commercially canned tomato juices. 

5. The concentration of tomato juices 
by open-kettle boiling destroyed approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the original vitamin C 
content. The remaining puree, volume for 
volume, contained about the same amount 
of vitamin C as the original juice. 
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PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 
These experiments show that although individual samples of commercially or home-canned 
tomato juices vary considerably in vitamin C content, all may be considered satisfactory anti- 


scorbutics. 
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THE ANTISCORBUTIC POTENCY OF COMMERCIAL TOMATO-JUICE 
COCKTAILS 


DOROTHY MARIE SOMERS AND MARION DEYOE SWEETMAN 


University of Maine, Orono 


practicable 
methods for canning highly 
antiscorbutic tomato juice have 
made nutritionists consider 
these products highly reliable sources of 
this vitamin (1, 2, 3, 4, 5). Undoubtedly 
it is the general impression that tomato 
juice has some particular nutritional virtue 
that has made its consumption so popular. 
A commercial modification of tomato juice 
is a more or less highly seasoned and spiced 
product known as tomato-juice cocktail. 
Tomato-juice cocktails are sold at a 
higher price than plain tomato juice, and 
frequently the label or other advertising 
makes direct or implied reference to their 
vitamin C content. Certainly many con- 
sumers assume that they possess this qual- 
ity in common with plain tomato juices. 
Due to the spices and other seasoning and 
to the use of glass containers for marketing, 
the conditions of the processing of the two 
types of products are not identical. The 
suspicion that they might not be similar in 
antiscorbutic potency occurred to one of 
the authors when substitution of a brand of 
commercial tomato-juice cocktail for plain 
canned juice in a student laboratory experi- 
ment failed to result in the expected pro- 
tection against scurvy. The present study 
was planned to provide more extensive 
assays of the brand in question and of 
other brands found on the local markets. 

The method of assay adopted was that of 
Sherman, ef al. (6), slightly modified to 
insure protection against vitamin D defi- 
ciency by the substitution of 1 per cent of 
cod-liver oil for 1 per cent of the butter 
fat in the basal ration. This ration con- 





sisted of: 39 per cent rolled oats, 30 per 


cent heated skim-milk powder, 20 per cent 
bran, 9 per cent butter fat, 1 per cent 
sodium chloride, 1 per cent cod-liver oil. 
Six lots of five guinea pigs each received 
this ration, one lot receiving no supplement, 
the second and third lots receiving daily 
allowances of 3 cc. orange juice and canned 
tomato juice respectively, and each of the 
remaining three lots receiving 3 cc. daily 
of one of three brands of tomato-juice 
cocktails. 

Both cocktails and plain tomato juice 
were bought by the case at one time in 
amounts sufficient to last throughout the 
test. The cocktails were packed in 4- 
ounce glass bottles. One of each brand was 
opened at a time, partially used imme- 
diately, stoppered, placed in a refrigerator, 
and used for one succeeding day only. 
The tomato juice was packed in tin cans 
and was likewise fed both immediately 
upon opening and on one succeeding day 
after storage in a stoppered glass bottle in 
a refrigerator. The oranges were bought 
in lots of one dozen on the local market. 
The orange juice was expressed fresh each 
day by means of a glass reamer. All of 
these supplements were measured into 
small glass feeding dishes and were gener- 
ally consumed at once. 

Composite growth curves for each lot 
of animals are shown in the accompanying 
chart. These results demonstrate that this 
canned tomato juice was not equal to the 
fresh orange juice but that it was much 
superior to any of the three tomato-juice 
cocktails in vitamin C content. None of 
the animals receiving either the orange 
juice or canned tomato juice developed 
recognizable symptoms of scurvy. The 











1935) 


cocktails varied greatly in effect, one 
affording little more protection in the 
amount given than the basal ration alone. 
Examinations for scorbutic lesions either 
at death, during the assay period, or, in 
the case of survivors, at the end showed 
degrees of scurvy which were in inverse 
relation to weight gains for the three 
groups. Thus the rats receiving cocktail 
No. 1 gained an average of 1.1 gm. per day 
and developed only a mild degree of scurvy. 
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Those receiving cocktail No. 2 lost an 
average of 0.2 gm. per day for the duration 
of the experiment and showed signs of 
moderate to severe scurvy, while those 
receiving cocktail No. 3 lost an average of 
2.6 gm. per day and developed severe 
scurvy. 

It is well established that the principal 
cause of the destruction of vitamin C dur- 
ing processing is oxidation. The prepa- 
ration of canned tomato products of high 
antiscorbutic value demands rapid han- 
dling, equipment which prevents incorpo- 
ration of air, and no contact with corrosive 
metals. Inquiries about methods used by 
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the manufacturers of the cocktails tested 
revealed most complete precautions to 
avoid oxidation in the processing of the 
cocktail of highest potency. It is possible 
that more precaution should be taken when 
these products are canned in glass than in 
tin, since in the latter the slow interaction 
of the acid with the tin evolves hydrogen, 
thus tending to result in a reducing medium 
(7). In any case, the wide spread in po- 
tency between the two extremes of the 
very limited number of cocktails tested in 
the authors’ laboratory indicates possi- 
bility of improvement of many if not all 
brands. 

Claims made on the labels of two of 
these cocktails were misleading or false. 
Thus the label on cocktail No. 1 stated that 
it “contains the natural vitamins of fresh 
ripe tomatoes, A, B, C...,” and that on 
No. 2 that it was “rich in all health giving 
vitamins.” No statement claiming vita- 
min potency appeared on the label of 
cocktail No. 3, but the manufacturer main- 
tained in a private communication that he 
appreciated the importance of high vitamin 
content and tried to retain it, although he 
added, “‘We are inclined to think that 


» tomato-juice cocktail is used as a pleasant 


drink mainly and not for health purposes, 
and we therefore, also aim to retain those 
characteristics which make it most plea- 
ant.” Fortunately, there seems to be no 
difficulty in doing both, since all individuals 
asked to rate the three cocktails tested 
placed No. 1 first in palatability. 

In view of the failure of recent attempts 
to secure more completeness and exactness 
in labeling, the implications of this study 
for the continuation of this movement by 
consumers and their home economist rep- 
resentatives are perhaps of even more 
importance than spreading the information 
about the inadequacy of these particular 
products. Farseeing manufacturers will 
heed such warnings as those of Winters 
(5) in speaking of tomato juice that “The 
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time is near at hand when claims for the 
presence of vitamin must be fortified by 
statements declaring the minimum units 
present for a given volume. ... Unless the 
consumer can rely on this source of vita- 
mins his diet will be adjusted to obtain 
these essentials from other abundant 
sources.” 
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than that of the plain juices. 





PRACTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF RESULTS 


Investigations made with ordinary canned tomato juice and with the spiced and seasoned forms 
sold as tomato-juice cocktails prove that the vitamin C content of the cocktails is considerably less 
These cocktails, therefore, seem to have their place in the diet as a 
pleasant drink or appetizer rather than as a source of the scurvy-preventing vitamin. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


Pictures of Family Life. Young Peoples’ De- 
scriptions of Family Life. Assembled for the 
American Home Economics Association by a 
Committee of the Division of the Family and 
Its Relationships, MrLprED B. THurRow, 
Chairman. Compiled and edited by LEmo 
DENNIS Rockwoop assisted by Marton H. 
STEELE. Washington, D. C.: American 
Home Economics Association, 1935, 303 pp., 
$1.40. 

Three Family Narratives for Use in Parent 
Education Groups: With a Discussion of the 
Problems of Study-Group Leadership. Parent 
Education Monograph II. By GerorcE K. 
Pratr. New York: National Council of 
Parent Education, Inc., 1935, 75 pp., $0.75. 

Teaching Family Relationships in the High 
School. By LEmMo DENNIs Rockwoop. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Home Economics 
Association, 1935, 117 pp., $0.90. 

It is seldom that three closely related pieces 
of teaching material become available almost 
simultaneously. The wealth is doubly appre- 
ciated when it contributes to a field in which 
teachers and adult leaders have felt such keen 
need as those who are working in the field of 
education for family life. Learning in the field 
of family relations, whether on the secondary 
or the adult level, includes educating the emo- 
tions as well as informing the intellect. Such 
understanding may come from a study of 
movies, fiction, or biography, but these are 
seldom genuinely like everyday home living. 
Nearly everyone tends to relieve his own situa- 
tion through vicarious experiences such as dis- 
cussing people in situations and with problems 
similar to his own. In such circumstanceshe 
finds it possible to be objective and not too 
personal and by means of this excursion a better 
understanding of himself and his family may 
result. 

Pictures of Family Life and Three Family 
Narratives are experiments in bringing together 


accounts of real family situations which may 
serve as material for discussion groups and 
make possible this more objective approach to 
such personal and important matters as the 
individual’s relations to others in the family 
group. 

The division of the family and its relation- 
ships of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation made the collection of young people’s 
descriptions of their own and other families 
as its main project in 1933 and 1934, and to 
direct the work appointed a special committee 
with Mildred Thurow as chairman. Pictures of 
Family Life is a collection of thirty-four of 
these descriptions. The book is planned for 
use with Living Together in the Family by Lemo 
T. Dennis [Rockwood] and her new Teaching 
Family Relationships in the High School, but it 
will also be useful for discussions in college or 
parent education classes. 

Each student who submitted material fol- 
lowed a comprehensive outline prepared by the 
Association’s committee. This has insured the 
inclusion of material that will make possible 
comparisons or contrasts of the everyday rela- 
tions and problems of normal families from 
different economic, educational, and social 
groups, but has in no way produced monotony 
in style or content. 

Many of the descriptions have been written 
by college students, but since most of the 
families include high school age members, the 
illustrations will fit the needs of this age group 
as well. 

Suggestive questions follow each family pic- 
ture. A synopsis of the descriptions is given 
in the appendix and should be particularly 
helpful to the teacher in selecting the material 
best suited to the class. 

Three Family Narratives was prepared by 
Dr. George K. Pratt and a joint committee of 
the National Council of Parent Education and 
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the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
for use in parent education groups. The first 
two chapters present thought-provoking ma- 
terial for leaders of either high school or adult 
groups and should be particularly helpful to 
the high school teacher who feels a lack of 
preparation for teaching this phase of work. 
The three family narratives have been written 
from the point of view of parents, but could be 
effectively used in the discussions of the younger 
members of the family. 

The manual Teaching Family Relationships in 
the High School, prepared by the American 
Home Economics Association’s field worker in 
child development and parental education, 
Lemo Dennis Rockwood, is another teaching 
aid which will be welcomed by home economics 
teachers and parent education leaders. Part I 
discusses the questions most frequently asked 
regarding education for family life; Part II 
proposes questions and situations for class dis- 
cussion based on each chapter of Living To- 
gether in the Family and Pictures of Family Life, 
while Part III presents a complete bibliography 
for the teacher’s use.—Rua VAN Hory, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


A Student Study Guide: for Use with Living 
Together in the Family and Pictures of Fam- 
ily Life. By Lemo Dennis Rockwoop. 
Washington, D. C.: American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, 1935, [62] pp., $0.30. 
Part II of Teaching Family Relationships in 

the High School (see above) reprinted sepa- 

rately for the use of students. 


The Boy and His Daily Living. By HELEN A. 
BuRNHAM, EVELYN G. JONEs, and HELEN D. 
Reprorp. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1935, 363 pp., $1.80. 

Home economics teachers of boys will wel- 
come this pioneer book covering subjects of 
vital interest to boys of the secondary school 
level. The authors have based their work upon 
ten years of teaching experience. The chapter 


titles, the clever pen-and-ink drawings, and 
excellent illustrations will intrigue the boy into 
the reading of interesting, scientific, and practi- 
cal material planned primarily for boys. Teach- 
ers who have struggled to break down wrong 
attitudes created by the use of “sissy books 
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written for girls” will be grateful for this book, 
which presents enough material for a year’s 
course. The authors have taken a sane, middle- 
ground attitude in discussing the present-day 
problems of boys and have given an interpreta- 
tion to home and family life which should make 
for more abundant living in the home. The 
questions and class activities suggested should 
stimulate boys of superior ability to further 
study. The chapters on “What Shall I Wear” 
and “Building Better Bodies” may not satisfy 
the boy from the standpoint of content and 
method of presentation. The chapter en- 
titled ‘““Making the Most of Family Life” is 
too subjective. Yet despite a few such minor 
imperfections, the volume will make a very 
satisfactory text for boys of the senior high 
school level—Mavupe M. Firtn, Director of 
Home Economics, Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


Fundamentals in Teaching Home Economics. 
By Ivor SparFrorp. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1935, 424 pp., $2.75. 

For several years there has been a great deal 
of discussion of the philosophy of home eco- 
nomics, of changing objectives and an inte- 
grated program in education. Miss Spafford’s 
book makes a very significant contribution to 
these concepts. The first three chapters— 
“Problems Facing Home Economics,” “A Phi- 
losophy of Education,” and ‘The Adolescent 
Girl”—are especially challenging. 

Her years of experience as a state supervisor 
of home economics have furnished her with a 
wealth of real-life situations, which she uses 
with considerable skill. 

The book is not a text in the usual meaning 
of the term, and it seems to have been written 
more for teachers in the field than for students 
in training, valuable though it is as supple- 
mentary reading for this latter group. The 
inexperienced teacher may be overwhelmed by 
the variety of responsibilities which it is sug- 
gested that she assume and may fail to realize 
that no one person could ever be expected to 
do all of the things mentioned. This risk is 
perhaps counterbalanced by the inspiration to 
be gained from the innumerable ways in which 
the author shows how homemaking instruction 
may be related to problems of daily living. 
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Undoubtedly the type of teaching described 
indicates the direction in which we should be 
traveling; but with high school teachers respon- 
sible for five and sometimes six classes a day 
with 24 to 40 students in each, and with a class 
period of less than sixty minutes, it is not 
possible for the ordinary person to do the indi- 
vidualized type of instruction or to use the 
psychological approach so ably shown in this 
book. 

The foregoing statements are not meant as 
criticisms of the fine ideals for teaching set up 
by Miss Spafford but merely as statements of 
the hard facts which must be faced. When 
teachers are better trained and when teaching 
loads have been reduced, when homemaking 
departments are more adequately equipped and 
supplied with more and better books, illustra- 
tive material, and other teaching aids, then 
more of the type of teaching described is likely 
to be done. 

The book contains so much excellent ma- 
terial, such sound common sense, such an 
inspiring vision of the contribution which home- 
making education may make to the lives of the 
girls and boys and adults who study it, that 
one regrets that it has not been better written. 
Ordinarily, concrete illustrations and examples 
make for interest and clarity of meaning. But 
at times in this book it seems that the author 
has been too concrete, has used too many 
examples. Unnecessary repetitions abound. 
One becomes enmeshed in the details and loses 
the main idea. 

No teacher or administrator is likely to read 
this book and fail to recognize the potential 
values of homemaking education as a vital 
contribution to better health, wiser use of 
money, greater beauty and comfort in homes 
and their surroundings, happier family rela- 
tionships, and more wholesome and satisfying 
contacts with other people. Home economics 
becomes not so much a body of subject matter 
as a way of living —CLara M. Brown, Univer- 
sily of Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul. 


Readings in the Family. By ERNEsT R. GROVES 
and Lee M. Brooks. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1934, 526 pp., $3.50. 
Carefully chosen selections from a wide 

variety of recognized writers on different as- 
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pects of the family brought together “for the 
purpose of introducing the student to a portion 
of the significant literature representative of 
historical and recent scholarship. It stresses 
the dynamic interpretation of family experience 
and the constructive aspects of the ever grow- 
ing interest in the problems of the modern 
family.” The 25 headings under which the 
material is classified correspond to the general 
outline of Dr. Groves’s college textbook The 
American Family. The readings have been 
selected to promote discussion rather than to 
support any special theses. The book seems 
likely to meet a long-felt need, especially where 
library facilities are limited. 


Home Living. By MarcGaret M. JusTIN and 
LuciLe OsBorn Rust. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1935, 605 pp., $2. 

A revision of Problems of Home Living, which 
appeared in 1929 and which is now so com- 
pletely rewritten that a change in title is fully 
justified. The book follows the same general 
plan as the earlier one (reviewed on page 933 
of the JourNAL for October 1929), but it has 
been brought into line with the more recent 
social and economic changes and their effect 
on the home and also with the fruits of increased 
experience in the teaching of this relatively 
new subject. 


Marriage and Sexual Harmony. By OLIvER M. 
BUTTERFIELD. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1934, 40 pp., $0.50. 

A new and somewhat enlarged edition of a 

booklet which since its first appearance in 1931 

has ranked as a clear, sound presentation. 


Foundations of Happiness in Marriage. By 
LELAND FosTER Woop. Providence: The 
Roger Williams Press, 1934, 93 pp., cloth 
$0.70, paper $0.50. 

A booklet prepared for the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America by the 
secretary of its committee on marriage and the 
home in cooperation with other experienced 
workers and specialists. Intended particularly 
“for young people on the threshold of mar- 
riage, and for those young married folk who 
want to build their home life on most secure 
foundations.” 
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Beatitudes for the Family: Modern Wisdom in 
Ancient Form. By LELAND Foster Woop. 
Providence: The Roger Williams Press, 1934, 
106 pp., board cover $1, limp cover $0.50. 
“Happy is the family” forms the beginning 

of each of the groups of unrhymed verses that 
make up this collection. The preface describes 
them as “intended for occasional reading, as 
aids to meditation on the true aims of family 
life, and as a guide in solving family problems 
in the wisdom of true affection.” 


Alice Foote MacDougall’s Cook Book. By 
AuiceE Foote MacDovucatt. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 1935, 
292 pp., $2.50. 

Recipes for all kinds of dishes from cocktails 
(both alcoholic and non-alcoholic) to desserts 
and suggestions for planning and serving meals, 
attractively presented by the owner of a group 
of well-known tearooms in New York City. 


Diet and Like It. By Maser E. Batpwin. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1935, 230 pp., $2.50. 

“A guide to pleasant and healthful dieting for 
those who would reduce and those who would 
not gain,” in which emphasis is placed on food 
combinations that provide the necessary con- 
stituents along with low energy values. Part I 
gives a few typical and somewhat similar menus 
for breakfast, lunch, and dinner, and a few 
standard recipes. Very exact figures are given 
for the caloric value of “standard portions,” 
though little is said regarding the condition or 
variety of the materials. The second part is a 
popular discussion of ““The Nature of a Correct 
Diet.” 


Home Furnishing. By ANNA H. Rutt. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1935, 408 
pp., $4. 

Intended as “a textbook for classes in home 
furnishing, as a practical book for homemakers, 
and as a book of general information for 
interior decorators,” this profusely illustrated 
volume by a professor of art at Northwestern 
University discusses the functions and prin- 
ciples of art in home furnishing, furniture 
styles both traditional and contemporary, and 
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the application of this knowledge to home use; 
a few suggestions for creative work in the home 
and for class problems are also added. 


Mary Thomas’s Dictionary of Embroidery 
Stitches. | New York: William Morrow & 
Co., 1935, 234 pp., $2. 

A delightful handbook of “the scales and 
exercises” of embroidery which will make the 
fingers of every experienced practitioner of 
the art itch for needle and thimble, which will 
simplify many apparently intricate processes 
for the beginner, and which will be a revelation 
to those who have never realized by what means 
the effects of rich embroidery are obtained. 
Over three hundred varieties of stitches are 
classified and diagrammed, with directions for 
making and suggestions for use. 


Leathercraft for Amateurs. By ELeonore E. 
Banc. Boston: The Beacon Press, Inc., 
1935, 114 pp., $1.04. 

Practical, well-organized information about 
leathers, tools, patterns, and processes, brought 
together by the head of the department of 
leathercraft in the Fellowcrafters Guild, now 
affiliated with Boston University. One of a 
series planned by the Guild and the University 
“which will give to people remote from Boston 
exactly the same step-by-step instruction as is 
afforded to the class students.” 


Problems and Experiments in Chemistry for Girls 
with Household Applications. By M. M. 
Downinc and G. M. Brapsury. Lakewood, 
Ohio: The Authors, Lakewood High School, 
1934, 169 pp., $1.50. 

A brief textbook, a laboratory manual, and 

a workbook are here combined for the benefit 

of teachers and pupils of household chemistry 

in secondary schools. Regina J. Friant points 
out in the foreword that “The material in this 
manual is so prepared that pupils should be 
challenged to apply what is learned to actual 
situations arising in homes, to find out for 
themselves reasons for happenings and condi- 
tions, and encouraged to find new problems.” 

Substantially bound in paper, the pages of the 

book are perforated for convenient use ina loose- 

leaf holder. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Varieties of family relationships and some 
pedagogical implications, Epuarp C. LInDE- 
MAN. Bull. National Council of Parent 
Education, 1934, 19 pp. 

In our effort “‘to relate’’ and interpret family 
experiences it is useful to think about the 
complicated patterns due to individual differ- 
ences, as in age, intelligence, motility, tempera- 
ment, self-expression, and sociality. ‘How 
may members of a family be taught to under- 
stand the nature of their individual differences 
and how may such comprehension be utilized 
as a fact of continuing learning in and through 
their group experience”’ is the question proposed 
by this article. There are two goals for this 
learning: self-reliant personalities and dynamic 
cultures. ‘When persons begin to view their 
differences as shaded distinctions on a graded 
scale, they find it easy to take the next step, 
namely, to regard difference as an opportunity 
for creative experience.” If family experience 
can be utilized to help individuals become more 
flexible rather than fixed then society may 
become more flexible and progressive, and not 
until then, since no amount of “progressive 
education” later on can ofiset the primary 
social conditionings which take place within 
the family. The methods which are used in 
living together in the family may lead to 
acquiescence, assent, Compromise, consent, or 
integration. Integration is a higher level of 
consent where “the group process itself cul- 
minates in a creative resolution of differences 
which opens new channels for fresh experience.” 


An objective analysis of family life, MitpREp 
Tuurow. Family 16, No. 1 (1935, March) 
pp. 13-18. 

Three major steps are suggested as the basis 
for objective rating scales for comparing the 
relative success of individual families as they 
function in a particular culture: first, reliable 
technics and objective devices for recording 
must be developed; second, the relative potency 
of the various factors must be determined; 
third, on the basis of facts revealed through 
research, criteria of the success of individual 
families must be established. 


An analysis of certain forms of so-called 
“nervous habits” in young children, HELEN 
Lots Kocu. J. Genetic Psychol. 46, No. 1 
(1935, March) pp. 139-170. 

In 400 half-hour observations of 46 nursery 
school children between the ages of 21 and 28 
months the presence or absence of 11 different 
types of so-called nervous habits was noted. 
The reliability of these observations varied 
from +0.70 to +0.98. Boys tended signifi- 
cantly more strongly toward masturbatory 
activities than did girls, while girls exceeded 
the boys in scalp, hair, and finger manipula- 
tion. More mannerisms occur in situations 
where restraint is greatest. In general, the 
greater the number of playmates a child has, 
the greater tends to be his mannerism count. 
Many factors seem to contribute to the move- 
ment tendencies studied; i.e., local irritations, 
degree of freedom in occupations followed, 
boredom, internal conflict, restraint, and degree 
of aggressiveness. 


A study of some factors influencing the develop- 
ment of the sentence in preschool children, 
Maporak E. Smitu. J. Genetic Psychol. 46, 
No. 1 (1935, March) pp. 182-212. 

An analysis was made of 305 records of the 
conservation of 220 children ranging from 18 
to 72 months in age. Some differences with 
increase with age that were found to be sta- 
tistically significant were: longer sentence, in- 
crease in compound and complex sentences, a 
lower percentage of monolog, greater use of 
inflected forms of verbs, decrease in number of 
errors per word. The child tends to use longer 
sentences when alone with adults. At 2 years 
girls’ sentences tend to be slightly longer than 
boys’. Mental age is more important than 
chronological age inimprovement. Children of 
higher socio-economic groups are more pre- 
cocious in language development than those of 
lower. Birth order has very slight if any 
influence. Sentence length is indicative of size 
of vocabulary. The most useful criteria of 
improvement in speech were found to be the 
average number of words per sentence and the 
average number of errors per word. 
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Education for human relationships in the 
family, LAWRENCE K. FRANK. Parent Educ. 
1, No. 6 (1935, Feb.) pp. 3-5, 20. 

Culture sets up the patterns of family life. 
Every individual grows up in a culture and 
learns from it what is required and permitted. 
Since human relations are governed by these 
cultural patterns, it may be said that the 
problems and the difficulties which every 
human being experiences in his human relations 
arise from the cultural definition of these rela- 
tions. The family is the primary agency for 
transmitting cultural patterns to their children. 
Any program of education for human rela- 
tionship must first face the fact that the 
cultural patterns governing human relations 
are far from desirable. ‘The road to some- 
thing better lies through reeducation in the 
conduct of human relations, release from old 
loyalties and coercions, freedom to accept new 
patterns and aspirations—calling no less for 
discipline, for steadiness, for loyalty, for devo- 
tion, for all the fundamental human virtues, but 
for newer application and better goals of human 
fulfillment.” 


Implications of contemporary social trends for 
education in family life and parenthood, 
Epvuarp C. LinpeMAN. Parent Educ. 1, 
No. 6 (1935, Feb.) pp. 6-10. 

There are at least four ways in which the 
terms “social trend” or “social change” are 
used: transition from one social order to an- 
other, rapidly increasing flexibility of institu- 
tions, the attempt on the part of a given 
generation or era to bring its civilization and 
its culture into alignment, and culture as 
reflected in the life patterns of individual human 
beings. The last two usages are discussed in 
this paper. The social trends of the 19th 
century in American life are: social instru- 
mentalism with its educational response of 
home economics with emphasis upon hou sehold 


paraphernalia and equipment; increase in our 
potential capacity for the production of wealth 
with a corresponding increase in insecurity 
(educational response—birth control, thrift, 
saving, marketing, insurance); a shift from 
moral and religious sanctions in family life to 
the newer sanctions of physiology, intelligence, 
and the emotions. The family need not neces- 
sarily be associated with cultural lag; it may 
be a source of both personal and social stimula- 
tion. To achieve this, parent education must 
identify itself with social idealism; it must 
become increasingly philosophical, more cath- 
olic in its interpretation of intelligence. Parent 
education will ultimately find a more congenial 
setting in the sphere of religion (not in the 
sense of churches and doctrine) but without 
abandoning its scientific point of departure in 
so doing. 


New approach to sex education, Roy E. 
DicKERSON. Parents’ Mag. 10, No. 5 
(1935, May) pp. 18-19+. 

Preparation for wholesome, satisfying family 
life is the primary goal of sex education. This 
extends beyond a full understanding of the 
physiology of sex and reproduction and includes 
attitudes, habits, and ideals. Parents’ atti- 
tudes are very important in shaping the future 
life of the child. Adequate parental adjust- 
ment depends on: satisfactory adjustment as 
husband and wife, adequate understanding of 
the nature of sex and its relation to the highest 
individual and social values in human life, 
possession of a suitable vocabulary, and ability 
to face sex in a matter-of-fact way without 
emotional upset. The importance of children’s 
early impressions concerning sex needs is given 
repeated emphasis. Sex education should be 
approached as a progressive process which goes 
on through the years and is related to many 
and varied experiences. 

E. McG. 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Sound buying methods for consumers, RUTH 
O'BRIEN. Am. Marketing J.2, No. 2 (1935, 
April) pp. 104-109. 

After briefly tracing the development of so- 
called “consumer education,” the author dis- 
cusses the consumer’s legitimate and increas- 
ingly conscious need for factual information 
and his recognition that advertisements, sales- 
persons, and so-called approval services often 
fail to give this; cites instances of the futility 
of non-informative, general statements regard- 
ing goods and the greater effectiveness of 
simple, informative ones; and considers the 
pros and cons of grades and other methods of 
informative labeling, which, despite obvious 
difficulties, has not been proved impossible and 
is “the next progressive step.”—H. W. A. 


The outlook for grading and for private brands 
in department stores, PAUL HOLLISTER. 
Am. Marketing J. 2, No. 2 (1935, April) 
pp. 110-116. 

These two overlapping but not inseparable 
topics are considered separately. Discussion 
of the first is based largely on the origin, meth- 
ods, development, and possibilities of mer- 
chandise testing such as that done by Macy’s 
Bureau of Standards. The permanent value 
of private brands, as of nationally advertised 
ones, is held to lie in the consumer good will 
created by the inherent value of the goods and 
is only indirectly affected by methods of ad- 
vertising. In promoting its private brands, a 
store relies more on the personal confidence of 
its patrons and less on elaborate advertising 
devices than do the promoters of national 
brands. The price of private brands can and 
does move with the market more quickly than 
that of national brands, thus staying nearer the 
consumer’s purchasing power. When manu- 
facturers and merchants alike realize more 
fully that sales will be decided by the amount 
the consumer can pay, we shall see more effi- 
cient distribution of branded goods.—H. W. A. 
Silk, synthetic fibers, and silk stockings, 

Norma Purtires Murr. Better Buymanship 

Bull., Central Finance Corp., Toronto, 26 pp. 

Canada’s Federal Bureau of Standards has 


set no official standards for silk with the result 
that out of 24 samples sold as pure silk 2 were 
found to have no added weighting material; 
17 were weighted; 5 contained no silk, being of 
cellulose acetate and viscose fibers. The Silk 
Association tries to protect consumers but 
without legal powers is only partially successful. 
The National Research Council advocates 
merchandising-marks legislation —D. M. 


Advertising’s counter-offensive. Business Week, 

No. 296 (1935, May 4) pp. 20, 22. 

Under the caption “On 6 major fronts, the 
advertising fraternity unlimbers its big guns 
in what amounts to a national drive against the 
radical prophets of the consumer cause” 
reference is made to several movements and 
their interrelations. The first mentioned is an 
address by Walter B. Pitkin before the conven- 
tion of the Association of National Advertisers; 
next described are the formation and plans of 
the National Advisory Council of Consumers 
and Producers, whose director was formerly 
director of a 1934 committee to defeat the 
Copeland Bill and which is cooperating with 
the newly formed Merchandising Facts, Inc., 
which through prize contests for housewives is 
collecting consumer opinions regarding branded 
merchandise and its advertising. The eco- 
nomic justification for advertising continues to 
be put forward by the Bureau of Research and 
Education of the Advertising Federation of 
America. “Rendering a similar service under 
the banner of the Crowell Publishing Co., 
Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, associate editor 
of the Woman’s Home Companion, completed 
a 12,000-mile tour of the country last month, 
feeling the country’s pulse and flaying in more 
than 50 speeches ‘the fanatical enemies of 
advertising,’ listed by her in order as the 
‘U. S. Government and Drug Bureau, Con- 
sumers Research, and the American Home 
Economics Association.’”» The American 
Newspaper Publishers Association also began 
laying down a heavy barrage of newspaper 
insertions that stressed “‘the service rendered 
by advertising in creating better goods at less 
cost and generally in raising the standard of 
American living.” Representatives of graphic 
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industries whose well-being depends on adver- 
tising are reported to be planning a cooperative 
campaign in which they will supply talent and 
materials while newspapers and _ periodicals 
supply space.—H. W. A. 


What hope for the consumer? CAROLINE 
Ware. J. Am. Assoc’n Univ. Women 28, 
No. 3 (1935, April) pp. 145-150. 

Industrial concentration has decreased the 
consumer’s opportunities for bargaining and 
the protection formerly afforded him by com- 
petition between producers. In _ industries 
where concentration and control are strongest 
there is likelihood that production will be re- 
stricted and prices kept high. Consumers 
must work against this tendency. Consumers 
councils, organized in 150 counties scattered 
over the country, represent a beginning toward 
organization of consumers to protect their own 
interests. Their work has included such ac- 
tivities as investigating coal prices, securing a 
needed new milk ordinance in one city, organ- 
izing courses in consumer economics, and prep- 
aration of consumer publicity material. It is 
essential that well-trained consumers associate 
themselves with these councils and with other 
organizations whose programs of work include 
promoting consumer interests, since industry 
uses well-trained representatives to further its 
cause.—D. M. 


Von Giitebedingungen und Giitezeichen [Con- 
cerning specifications and labels], Witticn. 
Neue Hauswirtschaft 7, No. 5 (1935, May) 
pp. 70-71. 

Quality specifications and informative labeling 
for consumer goods have been receiving in- 
creased attention in Germany, largely under 
governmental stimulus through the Reichskura- 
torium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit. Distinctive 
symbolic designs are used to designate different 
goods, several of them shown by accompanying 
cuts. Those of chief interest to housewives are 


said to be the ones for pure linen, half linen, 
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mattress fillings, sole leather, tools, ladders, 
sausage seasoning, and the Reichniihrstand’s 
mark for agricultural products.—H. W. A. 


What electricity should cost, Morris LLEWEL- 
LYN CooKE. New Republic 82, No. 1065 
(1935, May 1) pp. 330-332. 

The legitimate costs of generating, transmit- 
ting, and distributing electricity being now 
known, it is practicable and financially feasible 
for the industry as a whole to put in force this 
year a reduced, uniform, and simple rate 
schedule, beginning with 75 cents for the first 
15 kilowatt hours. Figures are quoted to show 
that this is being done. In view of the spread- 
ing belief that low rates and abundant use can 
be obtained only through public plants, it is 
unwise for the private industry “to attempt to 
force domestic customers to furnish a dispro- 
portionate share of its profits.” Fair and 
standardization rates cannot be efiected by 
regulation alone, and the initiative must be 
taken by the utility companies if the present 
ownership system is to maintain.—H. W. A. 


The balance of social forces in the administra- 
tion of the Pure Food and Drug Act, E. 
PENDLETON HERRING. Soc. Forces 13, No. 3 
(1935, March) pp. 358-366. 

An equilibrium of social forces is essential if 
legislation is to be passed and enforced in the 
interests of the public. To date, business 
interests have brought far greater pressure upon 
public officials responsible for enforcement of 
the federal Food and Drugs Act than have 
consumers. When direct pressure has been 
useless, manufacturers sometimes have been 
able to bring pressure to bear upon politicians 
“higher up” who reversed decisions of the Food 
and Drug Administration, based upon labora- 
tory findings. Consumer position would be 
strengthened if labor unions, purchasing agents 
for hospitals and other institutions, and other 
professional groups would fight for consumers’ 
rights.-—D. M. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Social changes during the depression and 
recovery. Am. J. Sociol. 40, No. 6 (1935, 
May). 

This annual appraisal of social changes, 
edited by William F. Ogburn, assembles avail- 
able information concerning effects of the de- 
pression upon family well-being, upon certain 
social institutions, crime, and current thought. 
Of especial interest to home economists are 
these articles: 

Adaptations of family life, 

GROVES, pp. 772-779. 

The reaction of families to the depression 
was determined in part by type of family life 
previously established. Trends toward weak- 
ening family life were: increased tension, a 
more patriarchal type of organization, desertion 
by husbands and sons, Jowered standards due 
to presence of relatives, increased drinking and 
prostitution. Many marriages have been 
delayed; desire for better contraceptive infor- 
mation has been stimulated. Trends toward 
strengthening family life include: recognition 
of significance of family as a mutual insurance 
agency, increased use of family facilities, such 
as greater companionship of members. Direct 
relief seems to have been more demoralizing 
and less desirable than work relief. 

The welfare of children, KATHARINE F. 

LENROOT, pp. 746-754. 

Of the 20 million people on relief about 8 
million are children under 16. The infant 
mortality rate, which had declined through 
1932, was stationary in 1933. Malnutrition 
and illness of children increased. Due to the 
codes there was a decline in child labor. 
Mothers’ pensions, recognized as_ socially 
desirable because they enable mothers to care 
for their children, have been discontinued in 
some states. 


ERNEST R. 


The sequel to “Charge it.” Business Week, 

No. 295 (1935, April 27) pp. 18, 20. 

A recent Department of Commerce ‘“con- 
sumer debt study,” covering 839 business and 
professional creditors, shows that retail store 
accounts are paid more promptly than are 
service accounts, only 13 per cent of the former 
being overdue for 6 months or more, as com- 


pared with 59 per cent of the latter. Retailers 
were more careful about extending credit and 
did a smaller percentage of their business on 
credit than did professional men. Average size 
of the 6 months and more overdue service bills 
was $64, as compared with the $37 retail bills. 
Retailers can limit credit more easily than can 
landlords. 


Instalment selling. Law & Contemporary 
Problems 2, No. 2 (1935, April) pp. 193-288. 
This volume on instalment selling deals with 

two phases of the problem: financing charges 

and the enforcement of instalment credit ob- 
ligations. The social desirability of this form 
of consumer credit is difficult to judge. How- 
ever, there seems to be widespread agreement as 
to the need for correcting some current abuses, 
such as unduly high rates to consumers and 
misrepresentations in making instalment sales. 

Edward L. Greene, in “Better Business 

Bureau activities in aid of the time purchaser” 

(pp. 254-258), cites cases of justifiable con- 

sumer complaints which might well be included 

in any course on consumer buying to show pit- 
falls to be avoided. For example, interest 
charges often are misrepresented; wage assign- 
ments of purchasers are obtained by trickery. 

Mary Henderson Risk, in “Instalment sale 
contracts in the Detroit Conciliation Court” 

(pp. 269-284), presents a group of court cases 

showing some hazards of instalment buying 

and some types of high pressure salesmanship 
resorted to by sellers. 


New study of money disbursements of wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers, FAITH 
M. WILLIAMs and GERTRUDE ScumIpT. M’thly 
Labor Rev.40, No.4 (1935, April) pp. 861-866. 
In order to provide a basis for revising and 

extending indexes of cost of goods purchased 

by wage earners and lower-salaried workers, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has undertaken 

a new study of disbursements of the families of 

such workers. Some results of the study in 

Manchester, New Hampshire, are presented in 

this article and findings from other cities will 

be published later. Data concerning food 
purchases are to be analyzed by the Bureau of 








Home Economics to show the relative adequacy 
of diets of families having different food habits 
and spending different amounts for food. The 
data collected will be of use not only in com- 
puting new indexes but also in providing basic 
information concerning family purchases and 
family incomes to many different agencies. 


Children of the depression: A study of 259 
families in selected areas of five cities, 
KATHARINE F. LEnRoot. Soc. Service Rev. 
9, No. 2 (1935, June) pp. 212-242. 

Of the 259 families studied, all having children 
under 21, 94 per cent had incomes of less than 
$800 and 59 per cent less than $400. Only 10 
per cent might be considered “chronic’”’ relief 
cases; 41 per cent had had no relief before the 
depression; and 47 per cent, during this period 
only. Two-thirds of the families had moved 
to cheaper quarters. Houses were over- 
crowded; of the 603 children under 16 one- 
fourth slept in beds with two or more other 
persons. Fuel insufficient to keep warm was 
reported by 66 families. Diets were cut, often 
below health standards. Of 165 children under 
six, 31 per cent had no milk. In 43 per cent 
of the families medical treatment seemed to be 
needed but was not received. Recreational 
and social needs of children both under and 
over 16 are illustrated by brief descriptions of 
some of the families. In summarizing, the 
author stresses needs for more adequate relief, 
increased case-work service to families, in- 
creased medical care and preventive medicine, 
specialized case work with children, more 
educational and recreational opportunities for 
children and youth, special work opportunities 
for young people under 25 ineligible for C.C.C. 
camps. 


Economic and social problems and conditions 
of the Southern Appalachians. U. S. Dep’t 
Agr. Misc. Publ. No. 205 (1935) 184 pp. 
Variations in farm-family living, Farru M. 
WILLIAMs, pp. 137-152. 

Three groups of families were studied: 203 
in Laurel County, Kentucky; 228 in Knott 
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County, Kentucky; and 331 in Grayson County, 
Virginia. Data are presented as to amount 
and source of income, value of family living, 
average number of rooms, types of household 
production, schooling of homemaker, operator, 
and children over 16. Wide variations in 
family living were found, due to both economic 
and cultural factors. Outside earnings were 
important to supplement farm income in 
certain sections. 


Variations in wage rates under corresponding 
conditions, Mary ELIzABETH PIDGEON. 
U.S. Dep’t Labor, Women’s Bureau Bull. No. 
122 (1935) 57 pp. 

This study of 412 plants shows the chaotic 
state of wage payments to women. Compari- 
sons of wage rates in different plants in the same 
industries, in comparable cases, show that 
wages in the highest paying plants are more 
than twice as great as those in the lowest pay- 
ing. Thus, in New York laundries the highest 
median wage rate was 86.5 per cent above the 
lowest. The need for developing more ade- 
quate wage standards and for establishing a 
minimum wage is evidenced. The report 
includes data as to divergence of earnings of 
women in laundries, cotton mills, shoe factories, 
shirt factories, hosiery and underwear mills, 
and department stores. 


Summaries of studies on the economic status 
of women, compiled by the AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WomEN. U.S. 
Dep’t Labor, Women’s Bureau Bull. No. 134 
(1935) 20 pp. 

Studies are grouped first as: general sum- 
maries, studies of economic status of college 
women, of business and professional women, of 
women in industry, of women in all occupa- 
tions. Then follows a classification by topics 
treated, as occupations, earnings, education 
and earnings, marital status, marriage and 
gainful occupation problems, children, depend- 
ents, discrimination against women, unem- 


ployment, labor turnover. 
D. M. 
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Restaurant operating costs, HorwatH & 
HorwatH. Am. Restaurant Mag. 18, No. 


3 (1935, Feb.) pp. 25, 46. 

A reasonable figure for rent is 7 per cent of 
gross sales, or 10 per cent if steam, hot water, 
and heat are furnished. Net profits of 5 to 10 
per cent of sales are considered satisfactory. 
Recommended rates of depreciation are: din- 
ing-room furniture, average life 12 years, annual 
depreciation rate 8.33 per cent; kitchen 
equipment, average life 10 years, annual de- 
preciation rate 10 per cent. 


These dishes add appetite appeal to the spring- 
time bill of fare, HELEN Ewinc. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 18, No. 3 (1935, March) 
pp. 25-26+. 

Tests and recipes are given for young chicken 
and fresh fish, which, along with cheese and 
eggs, play an important part on the spring 
menu. 


Summer business soars with air-conditioning, 
H. C. Srexman. Am. Restaurant Mag. 18, 
No. 4 (1935, April) pp. 28-29, 79. 

There are three types of air conditioning: 
self-contained units, floor type cabinets or 
overhead units with remote condensing units; 
and central cooling system. The value of air 
conditioning has manifested itself in increased 
business, greater efficiency, less turnover in 
employees, and in cutting dish breakage. 


Restaurants prove value of sanitary standards, 
KENNETH C. LONGREN. Am. Restaurant 
Mag. 18, No. 4 (1935, April) pp. 34-35, 78. 
The Cincinnati Bureau of Sanitation includes 

under food inspection bacteriological tests on 

utensils and medical examination of employees. 

Effective ways to wash glasses and silverware 

and to clean coffee urns are suggested. 


Investment in modern ranges pays big divi- 
dends, J. H. Frynn. Am. Restaurant Mag. 
18, No. 4 (1935, April) pp. 40, 70, 81. 

With the installation of modern ranges, there 
is a great saving in fuel, and working conditions 
are improved for employees. From 10 to 15 
per cent of the gas paid for is frequently wasted 


through lack of insulation, dirty burners, and 
a badly connected, partially obstructed vent- 


pipe. 


What I’ve learned about restaurants, CHARLES 
H. OAKLEY. Am. Restaurant Mag. 18, No. 
4 (1935, April) pp. 48-66. 
Meter readings should be checked for waste- 
ful use of gas, water, and electricity. The 


garbage should be raked for silver. All food 

must be tasted before service. 

Preventing accidents in your restaurant, 
GeorceE A. OLDFIELD. Am. Restaurant 


Mag. 18, No. 4 (1935, April) pp. 88-89. 

Accident prevention must be accompanied 
by careful supervision, enforcement of disci- 
pline, use of proper and adequate equipment, 
and proper maintenance. A feeling of responsi- 
bility should be established among employees. 


Time and work schedules for building em- 
ployees, R. G. Cratc. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 
35, No. 4 (1935, March) pp. 26-27. 

Time found to be required for cleaning 
operations is given, together with detached 
schedule of duties for all employees and system 
of distributing all necessary equipment from the 
storeroom. 


Rules and regulations for elevator operators, 
A. Berinc. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 35, No. 4 
(1935, March) p. 30. 

Regulations and standardized directions for 
this important group of building employees. 


Trained building managers needed, housing 
official says. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 35, No. 
4 (1935, March) p. 46. 

The manager of public housing projects 
should combine the knowledge of the profes- 
sional manager of properties operated for profit 
and the training of the social worker. 


In buying rubber tile, A. Bertnc. Bldgs. & 
Bldg. Mg’t 35, No. 4 (1935, March) p. 73. 
Complete specifications should include exact 

area and type of floor; thickness, pattern, and 

size of tile; thickness of back; thresholds; brass 
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edging; time for installation and completion of 
the job; and preparation of sub-floor. 


Color identification of pipes, A. BERING. 
Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 35, No. 4 (1935, March) 
p. 73. 

A system of color code identification for 


pipes. 


And when you fire me, STEVENSON, CHARLEs S. 
Factory Mg’t & Maintenance 93, No. 3 (1935, 
March) p. 113. 

Constructive suggestions for procedures to 
be used at the time of discharge of employees. 


Technical library free. Hosp. Mg’t 39, No. 3 
(1935, March) pp. 10-11. 
Recent information about equipment and 
supplies is found in folders distributed by 
Hospital Management on request. 


Does your balance sheet show all the account- 
ing facts, A. BERING, ROBERT PENN, and 
ALLEN A. Warp. Hosp. Mg’t 39, No. 3 
(1935, March) pp. 40-42. 

Plant funds represent all accounts dealing 
with plant facilities and include real estate, 
cash, and other assets. It is advisable to 
separate plant funds from the general fund 
surplus. Equipment and furnishings should 
be recorded at cost to provide figures on which 
to base depreciation. 


Use fish when meats soar, Foop SERvICE RE- 
SEARCH BureEAv. Hotel Mg’t 27, No. 3 
(1935, March) pp. 213-216. 

As fish is available the entire year throughout 
the country, it is wise to introduce it into the 
menu more frequently than is customary. 
Proper facilities for storage are stressed. 
Points by which to judge fish are listed. 


Housekeeping on parade. Hotel M’thly 43, 
No. 504 (1935, March) pp. 7-13; No. 505 
(April) pp. 24-28; No. 506 (May) pp. 16-19. 
Further contributions to the series of articles 

on institution housekeeping which started in 

January. In the March issue schedules are 


given for cleaning guest floors and service 
floors, including directions for maids, cleaners, 
April 


and housemen. The issue presents 
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methods employed in reconditioning guest 
rooms and instruction for furniture finishing, 
retouching, and polishing. Methods for re- 
moval of stains commonly found in hotels are 
given in the May issue. 


The worker’s point of view, W. Warson. 
Human Factor 9, No. 2 (1935, Feb.) pp. 68-75. 
The author, a working mechanic of 30 years’ 

experience, points out the importance to the 
mechanic of such apparent trifles as cleaning 
rags, cutting lubricant, belt dressing, and drip 
cans. Managements often neglect such 
“trifles” either from false economy or from 
failure to realize their importance. Manage- 
ments continually complain of the cost, yet 
very often they increase costs by their unbusi- 
nesslike methods. Good workmen ask about 
details because they are important to them, not 
because they are lazy or fussy. These may 
seem to be small items but they cannot be 
neglected. 


The psychology of accidents, KARL MARBE. 
Human Factor 9, No. 3 (1935, March) pp. 
100-104. 

Certain human deficiencies which may cause 
accidents are inability to concentrate or to dis- 
tribute attention, clumsiness, absentminded- 
ness, slow reaction time, fatigue, and addiction 
to alcohol. Newer methods aim to test and 
train people who suffer from proneness to acci- 
dent after the psychologist has discovered 
the cause. 


A study of food freely selected by a college 
cooperative housekeeping group, RuTH 
WHEELER and RutH Mattoy. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc’n 10, No. 6 (1935, March) 
pp. 453-458. 

Twenty-eight women at Vassar living co- 
operatively studied the selection of food, its 
cost and distribution. Interesting figures 
showing foods classified according to nutritive 
contribution are included. 


The dietitian as an administrator, Erwin H. 
SCHELL, Jr. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 10, 
No. 6 (1935, March) pp. 464-470. 

One of the fundamentals of long-term ad- 
ministration is that it must fill a need. The 
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dietitian must develop her work as an art as 
well as a science. She is responsible for the 
meticulous administration of routine. The 
temper and attitude of her personnel afiects 
the quality of the work done under her admin- 
istration. 


Small economies that bring large savings, 
Lucite Waite. Modern Hosp. 44, No. 3 
(1935, March) pp. 112-116. 

The diet laboratory should cooperate closely 
with the main kitchen to save time and money 
and to prevent unnecessary repetition. The 
dietitian should make frequent visits to the 
patient. The right tools for the right job 
save time, waste, and energy. Cost accounts 
aid in the control of expenditures. Monthly 
departmental meetings develop an attitude of 
cooperation and an understanding of the run- 
ing expenses of the organization. 


Popularizing vegetables in the school lunch, 
OutvE Biack. Nation’s Schools 15, No. 4 
(1935, April) p. 56. 

The author believes that the menu should 
present a variety of vegetables in order to 
develop the interest of school children in 
these important foods, and that color combina- 
tion and method of serving must be considered. 
Excellent suggestions for food combinations 
with recipes and illustrations are included. 


Practical employee ratings, Guy W. Waps- 
worTH. Personnel J. 13, No. 5 (1935, Feb.) 
pp. 263-269. 

In locating and determining the probable 
ability of promising employees a fairer estimate 
of the employee was gained when supervisors 
were allowed to express themselves in their own 
words than when formal scales and procedures 
were used. This method requires that super- 
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visors be trained to support their positions by 
facts. 


Measuring executive ability, CHARLES W. 
Mason and G. A. CLEeton. Personnel J. 
13, No. 5 (1935, Feb.) pp. 277-279. 

It is possible to rate or measure many 
qualities in which the executive who is to be 
successful must have a standing above the 
average. An examination is being formulated 
which will aid in the selection and promotion 
of executives. 


Planning parties for small inns, BEsste FELL 
Camp. Restaurant Mg’t 36, No. 3 (1935, 
March) p. 141. 

Original ideas for making each party unusual 
and attractive are suggested. 


Facts puncture profit bubble, Epwarp C. 
RomnizE. Restaurant Mg’t 36, No. 3 (1935, 
March) pp. 142-145. 

Ten expense ratios are presented which were 
set up by 10 restaurant men and which would 
net a 10 per cent profit. The underlying prin- 
ciples are illustrated by a comparison of 
profitable and unprofitable restaurants. 


Food labeling, Ruta ATWATER. Trained 
Nurse & Hosp. Rev. 94, No. 3 (1935, March) 
pp. 247-248. 

Admitting that more usable information 
should be given on labels of canned foods, two 
methods are discussed, namely, grade labeling, 
in which the consumer would be compelled to 
accept the graders’ designation of quality, and 
descriptive labeling, by means of which he 
would make his own judgment on the basis of 
verbal statements regarding various charac- 
teristics of the products. 

M. DE G. B. AnD G. M. A. 
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NUTRITION RESEARCH 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Vitamin A and colds, E. L. GARDNER and 
F. W. GarpNER. Am. J. Diseases Children 
47, No. 6 (1934, June) pp. 1261-1264. 
Seventy-five school children, divided into 

three groups of 25 each, served as subjects in 

this study. They ranged in age from 6 to 14 

years and were carefully paired as to age, sex, 

nutrition, and susceptibility to colds. The 

members of Group I were given each day a 

capsule of haliver oil (plain) containing at least 

8,500 units of vitamin A while the children in 

Group II were placed on a diet which supplied 

an abundance of foods rich in vitamin A. In 

order to compare favorably with the number of 
units received from the haliver oil, 10,000 units 

was set as the standard daily requirement. A 

third group served as controls. These children 

had histories which showed a much higher 
degree of resistance to colds than did those of 
the other two groups. The experiment was 
continued over a period of twelve weeks begin- 
ning November 20, 1932. Results of this study 
showed that haliver oil or foods rich in vitamin 

A greatly decreased the incidence and severity 

of colds among these school children. A higher 

degree of general health as indicated by an 

increase in weight was also noted.—-M. H. K. 


Body build in infants. IV. The influence of 
retarded growth, H. Bakwrn, R. M. Bakwin, 
and L. Mircram. Am. J. Diseases Children 
48, No. 5 (1934, Nov.) pp. 1030-1040. 

A previous study of the body builds of two 
groups of healthy infants, one at Bellevue 
Hospital and the other in a baby clinic at the 
Fifth Avenue Hospital, showed that infants 
from poverty-stricken homes were shorter and 
weighed less than those from a more favorable 
environment. In the present investigation a 
third group of infants was studied to determine 
the influence of improved care on the growth 
and body proportions of infants from poverty- 
stricken districts. This group was selected 
from a health clinic for infants born in Bellevue 
Hospital and residing in the vicinity of the 
hospital. Measurements of the first two groups 


were continued. Earlier observations that 


retardation in growth is more manifest in 
lateral dimensions than in total body length 
were confirmed. Special emphasis on improved 
diet raised the height and weight of infants 
from unfavorable surroundings to the standards 
of a control group. Further improvement was 
noted in a change in the proportion of lateral 
dimension to total body length, the changed 
proportion approximating that of the control 
group.—M. H. K. 


Growth and vitamin A deficiency, J. B. Orr 
and M. B. Ricuwarps. Biochem. J.28, No.4 
(1934) pp. 1259-1273. 

The validity of the generally accepted theory 
that vitamin A _ possesses special growth- 
promoting properties has been questioned by a 
few investigators. They believe that the 
pathological conditions arising from the defi- 
ciency of this vitamin are of greater importance 
than any apparent cessation of growth which 
may occur. Although loss of weight occurs in 
animals on an A-deficient diet, no proof has 
been given that such a condition indicates 
cessation of growth. The investigations re- 
corded in this paper were undertaken with 
the purpose of determining whether growth as 
evidenced by increase in length of the skeleton, 
and in particular of the long bones, does in 
fact cease in a vitamin A deficient animal 
when the weight ceases to increase. Measure- 
ments were made from time to time of the tail 
length and total body length of rats suffering 
from vitamin A deficiency. These tests made 
on live animals and on bones post mortem 
showed that the bones of the rat continue to 
increase in length when increase in weight has 
ceased. Therefore the weight curve cannot be 
regarded as a true index of skeletal growth. 
The results of these investigations indicate that 
the term “growth-promoting” does not repre- 
sent the real function of vitamin A which is 
the prevention of pathological conditions to 
which loss of weight is due.—M. H. K. 


The relative biological efficiencies of the 
vitamin A and carotene of butter, R. G. 
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Bootu, S. K. Kon, and A. E. GILiam. 

Biochem. J. 28, No. 6 (1934) pp. 2169-2174. 

This paper reports the relative biological 
values of vitamin A and carotene as found in 
butter. Samples of Shorthorn and Guernsey 
butter representative of summer, autumn, and 
winter feeding were tested biologically and no 
difference in their vitamin A activity was 
noted. The carotene and vitamin A contents 
of these butters were also determined by 
spectrophotometric methods. Although the 
total biological activity was found to be the 
same for butters of each breed the relative 
contributions of the two factors, carotene and 
vitamin A, varied considerably in the two 
breeds. Calculations based on a combination 
of the results from biological and spectrophoto- 
metric methods indicate that the vitamin A 
of butter is six times as potent as carotene.— 
M. H. K. 


The iron and copper contents and the hemopo- 
ietic activities of stomach and liver prepara- 
tions, H. Jackson, L. Kien, and J. F. 
Witkinson. Biochem. J. 29, No. 2 (1935, 
Jan.) pp. 330-337. 

Efforts to understand the mechanism whereby 
pernicious anemia is successfully treated with 
preparations of liver or hog’s stomach have led 
to a search for the active principle present in 
these substances. The authors of this paper 
endeavored to determine whether the iron and 
copper present in the preparations was respon- 
sible for the hemopoietic activities as judged by 
clinical trials on cases of pernicious anemia. 
The results indicate that no relationship exists 
between the iron and copper content and the 
blood-regenerating power of liver and hog 
stomach preparations.—M. H. K. 


The effect of prunes and the water extract of 
prunes on the plasma CO, combining capacity 
and composition of the urine when included 
in acid, neutral, and uncontrolled diets, 
E. Mrak, C. Situ, J. FEsster, H. LAm- 
BERT, and T. Harper. J. Nut. 8, No. 6 
(1934, Dec. 10) pp. 633-646. 

In an effort to determine the effect of prunes 
or prune juice on the urinary composition and 
the plasma CO, combining power, men were 
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placed on neutral, acid, and uncontrolled diets 
plus 6, 12, or 18 prunes or 120 cc. (4 ounces) 
of prune juice daily. On the neutral or acid 
diets, 12 to 18 prunes per day caused an in- 
crease in organic acids, and a decrease in NHs3 
and total acids excreted. On the uncontrolled 
diet the inclusion or omission of prunes did 
not show any significant influence on the 
urinary composition. The plasma CO, com- 
bining power was not appreciably influenced by 
the ingestion of prunes in any of the diets used. 
In accordance with Fasold’s findings, ingesting 
NaHCO ; caused an increase in the pH and 
the organic acids of the urine while the total 
acid of the urine decreased. The NHsz did not 
change or became very slightly lower, while the 
plasma CO, combining power remained the 
same or increased very slightly. Fasting 
caused a drop in urinary pH and plasma CO, 
combining power.—E. P. D. 


The relation of manganese to congenital 
debility, A. L. DANTELs and G. J. EVERSON. 
J. Nut.9, No. 2 (1935, Feb. 10) pp. 191-203. 
Congenital debility due to the low manganese 

content of the diet was found to be the cause of 

the high infant mortality of rats reared on 
milk modified with iron and copper. The 
manganese present in the bodies of the young 
at birth was 65 per cent lower than the amount 
occurring in the offspring of rats fed a milk, 
iron, and copper diet to which manganese had 

been added. Lactation was not impaired by a 

manganese deficiency in the diet of the mothers. 

The healthy young of stock animals were 

successfully reared by the low-manganese 

females.—M. H. K. 


A comparison of the antirachitic potency of 
cod liver oil and irradiated ergosterol on a 
curative and preventive basis, W. C. Rus- 
SELL, M. W. Taytor, and D. E. Witcox. 
J. Nut.9, No. 5 (1935, May 10) pp. 569-574. 
The authors found that the response of the 

white rat to antirachitically equivalent amounts 

of cod-liver oil and ergosterol is the same 
whether the test is made on a curative or a pre- 
ventive basis. This is contrary to the findings 
with chickens, in which irradiated ergosterol 
is much less effective than the oil.—H. E. M. 
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MISCELLANY 


Public Libraries. Home economists inter- 
ested in libraries as agencies to promote a 
better use of leisure or as centers of homemak- 
ing education will be glad to see an 8-page 
bulletin recently issued by the National League 
of Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and on sale there at 10 
cents a copy. It is “The Public Library as a 
Government Service” by Gertrude M. Hender- 
son. It describes the functions, administration, 
and financial support of libraries, laws regard- 
ing them, and standards for library service, 
and also includes a study outline and a short 
bibliography. 

The Women’s Section of the Work Division, 
F.E.R.A., reported in March that 6,008 women 
were employed in 906 library projects in 42 
states and the District of Columbia. Manual, 
clerical, and professional workers were included; 
and their work ranged from oiling leather bind- 
ings to assisting in reading rooms and making 
surveys of books in libraries and of community 
needs. 


National Occupational Conference. Educa- 
tors concerned with problems of occupational 
adjustment will be glad to know of the services 
available to them through the National Occu- 
pational Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, which provides educational institu- 
tions, libraries, and other interested organiza- 
tions with a consulting service regarding the 
theory and practice of vocational guidance and 
the results of research in occupational adjust- 
ment. No charge is made for assistance given 
by mail. 


Economic Security. Three attractive popu- 
lar bulletins of information regarding the differ- 
ent aspects of the proposed economic security 
program have been issued for free distribution 
by the Committee on Economic Security, 1734 
New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. They 
deal, respectively, with old age security, unem- 
ployment insurance, and child welfare. 
“Building 


Building America: Housing. 


America” is the name of a new series of picture 
texts to be published for the Society for Cur- 


riculum Study at 425 West 123rd Street, New 
York City. A special edition, devoted to 
housing, appeared in the spring to show how 
“photographic studies of modern problems and 
basic activities of American life” will be pre- 
sented by carefully chosen, beautifully repro- 
duced pictures, accompanied by a minimum of 
skillfully worded text. Eight regular monthly 
issues are planned for 1935-1936, beginning in 
October with one devoted to food. Each 
(including the one on housing) is accompanied 
by a teacher’s guide, which points out the social 
significance of the subject and suggests activi- 
ties for teaching it. Annual subscription costs 
$1.50, a single issue, 25 cents, with reduced 
prices for quantity orders. 


Real Property Inventory, 1934. The report 
of the survey of residential property in 64 
cities which was carried on as a C.W.A. project 
under the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
makes a document of 40 foolscap pages and 
includes many items of information of value to 
home economics students of housing. 


Homesteads and Hope. The authority, 
philosophy, plans, and status of the Division 
of Subsistence Homesteads, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, are effectively described by 
words, charts, and pictures in Bulletin No. 1, 
“A Homestead and Hope.” 


Housing Study Bulletin. Home economists 
wishing to follow housing developments may 
be interested in the monthly Housing Study 
Bulletin published by the Housing Study Guild, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. It contains 
comments of various kinds, summaries of 
activities here and abroad, reproductions of 
useful charts and graphs, and notes on books 
and articles. The price is 20 cents a copy. 


Buying Blankets. ‘Quality Guides in Buy- 
ing Household Blankets” by Bess M. Viemont 
and Margaret B. Hays is the latest addition 
to the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics’s 
series of helps in home purchasing. It dis- 
cusses the properties of a good blanket, pre- 
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sents a brief comparison of 22 blankets bought 
in the open market, and gives suggestions for 
“the ideal label for a blanket.” The official 
designation of the 8-page bulletin is U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Leaflet No. 111. 


Grades for Sausages. Graded and dated 
sausage products can now be bought in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington, according 
to a press release from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The grading is based on 
physical characteristics and done by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, which reports that 

neat products manufacturers are sending in 
more requests for grading and certification 
than it can satisfy. 


Fruit and Vegetable Containers. Classes 
and study groups interested in the marketing 
of fruits and vegetables will find valuable 
information in a bulletin by H. A. Spilman and 
Robert W. Davis of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. It is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1579, 
“Containers Used in Shipping Fruits and Vege- 
tables,”’ and may be obtained on request to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


Approved Laundry Service. The Laundry- 
owners National Association has developed a 
plan by which member laundries attaining and 
maintaining certain standards of work gain a 
certification from the Association and the right 
to use an emblem of approval. Such approval 
is based on inspections by the Association, as 
was outlined in the JourNnAL for December 
1933. Details of the workings, including the 
standards set up, are now available in L.N.A. 
Service Bulletin No. 39, copies of which may be 
obtained on request from the Laundryowners 
National Association of the United States and 
Canada, Drawer 1187, Joliet, Illinois. 


HEWIB’s Helps. The members of the home 
economics women in business group of the 
San Francisco Bay Section, California Home 
Economics Association, have prepared a mimeo- 
graphed, classified list of cookbooks, reference 
books, booklets, and advertising material found 


useful in their work. Copies may be obtained 
for 25 cents each from Mrs. Julia P. Hindley, 
Box 660, Oakland, California. Mrs. Hindley, 
who is director of the Safeway Stores Home- 
makers’ Bureau, has made a survey of the 
amounts of different baking powders required 
for satisfactory results, the report of which is 
helpful when the use of brand names is pro- 
hibited. Copies may be obtained from her on 
request accompanied by 6 cents in stamps. 


Home Demonstration Station in Berlin. 
Heibaudi, the demonstration house and testing 
laboratory for household equipment established 
some years ago by homemakers’ organizations 
in Berlin now issues a news sheet on the first, 
tenth, and twentieth of each month. The 
name is Hauswirtschaftliche Nachrichten der 
Heibaudi, and it carries brief, simple discussions 
of public policies in relation to family life and 
home management, housekeeping hints, and 
reports on approved commercial equipment. 
News notes tell of increasing attendance at the 
lectures, demonstrations, and exhibits at 
Heibaudi, the address of which is Schéneberger 
Ufer 24, Berlin W 35. 


Recollections of Ellen H. Richards. The 
talk which Miss Anna Mineah, Vassar College 
classmate of Ellen Swallow Richards, gave 
about her old friend to Baltimore home eco- 
nomics teachers last March and which con- 
tained many personal reminiscences, was 
printed in the April News Letter of the Mary- 
land Home Economics Association. 


Curriculum Trends. Recent educational 
books, magazine articles, yearbooks, and theses 
have been studied by Laura Zirbes of Ohio 
State University to learn present trends in 
curriculums and their implications for teachers 
and curriculum planners. The work was done 
at the request of a committee of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, which has issued 
the preliminary report in a 40-page bulletin, 
purchasable for 35 cents a copy from the 
Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
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Rural Home Conference. Another confer- 
ence of rural homemakers sponsored by the 
American Country Life Association is being 
arranged at the request of women who attended 
the one in Washington last November. The 
1935 meeting will be held in Columbus, Ohio, on 
September 19 and will culminate in a fellow- 
ship dinner preceding the opening session of 
the general American Country Life Association. 
Grace E. Frysinger of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is general chairman, and Minnie 
Price, Ohio state home demonstration leader, 
is in charge of local arrangements. 

New England Conference of Food Service 
Directors. The Hartford Home Economics 
Association is sponsoring a conference on Octo- 
ber 4 and 5 for managers of high school lunch- 
rooms and tearooms. Managers from neigh- 
boring states have indicated their desire to 
attend. On Friday various cafeterias and res- 
taurants in Hartford will be opened for inspec- 
tion, and at 2:00 o’clock a special program 
will be held at the Alfred E. Burr Junior High 
School which will center on the attempt being 
made by the teachers of that school to interest 
children in wise food selection. On Friday 
evening Miss Alice Bradley will give a demon- 
stration of foods which can be sold for profit 
in tearooms or school cafeterias. The Saturday 
program will be in charge of Dr. Mary de Garmo 
Bryan; and speakers will include Henrietta 
Radell of Drexel Institute; Constance Hart, 
director of school cafeterias in Rochester; and 
Wells Sherman of the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

Merrill-Palmer School. A short course in 
adolescent development, parent education, and 
family relations will be held at the School, 71 
East Ferry Avenue, Detroit, from January 6 
to February 15. Prospectus and registration 
blank will be sent on request. 

“Health Today and Tomorrow.” 


In June 
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NOTES 


the National Health Council launched a five- 
month campaign to promote better health 
conditions in United States communities, 
especially in some 450 cities where health and 
social work organizations promise cooperation. 
A program of survey and activities will culmi- 
nate in town meetings on convenient dates 
toward the end of October. Further informa- 
tion and suggestions may be obtained from the 
Council, 50 West 50th Street, New York City. 

Association of Countrywomen of the World. 
This federation of women’s rural organizations 
from 34 nations will hold its triennial meeting 
in the United States in late May or early June 
1936. Headquarters will probably be in either 
Washington, D. C., or Ithaca, New York. 
Grace E. Frysinger of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture represents this country on the 
governing board. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College. On March 20 Dr. James 
S. McLester, president of the A.M.A., ad- 
dressed the nutrition class on “Nutritive Fail- 
ure in America.” 

The Home Economics Club sponsored Dr. 
Henry C. Sherman’s lecture on “Nutrition and 
Health” before the student body on March 26. 

In April and May members of the home eco- 
nomics staff gave a series of 8 radio talks on 
“Better Management of Our Homes in Ala- 
bama.” 


ARIZONA 


Parent Education. An _ interesting local 
leadership program in parent education has 
been carried on this year in several centers of 
the state. In Tucson, Mrs. Otto Myrland has 
directed the training of Spanish-American 
leaders. 

CANADA 


Alberta. Calgary Home Economics Associa- 
tion. In March members of the Association 
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enjoyed a Chinese dinner at the Canton Palace 
in Calgary and Florence Langrill’s account of 
her experiences as an educationist in China. 
In April there was a Russian dinner in the 
coffee room of the T. Eaton Company and a 
talk by Jane Shaw on Russian foods and menus. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held on April 27 in 
Colorado Springs. The theme of the morning 
meeting, “A Partial Inventory of Home Eco- 
nomics in Colorado,” was developed by Mrs. 
I'red Harris, president of home demonstration 
clubs in Colorado; Gracemary Edwards, a 4-H 
Club girl; Ward I. Miller, superintendent of 
Fort Collins schools; and G. L. Maxwell, 
director of emergency education under the 
F.E.R.A.; and there was a broadcast of a one- 
act play, written and produced by high school 
home economics girls of Rocky Ford under the 
direction of Alice Auld. Luncheon speakers 
included H. M. Corning, superintendent of 
schools in Colorado Springs, and Joseph E. 
Smith of the F.H.A. The afternoon meeting 
was devoted to a panel discussion on con- 
sumers’ problems for which Dr. R. F. Gustaf- 
son of the University of Denver served as 
chairman. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The program of the annual meeting held at 
Lake Compounce on May 10 with Catherine 
Case as hostess was mainly recreational. Those 
attending enjoyed Jessie Long’s talk on “Fam- 
ily Life in Foreign Lands.” Margaret S. 
Chaney was elected president and Mary 
Temple Rood corresponding secretary. 

The student clubs held their annual meeting 
at Storrs on May 25. 

Extension Service. Home demonstration 
agents, state specialists, and 2 rural leaders 
from each county met for a 2-day conference 
this spring at the historic Elm Tree in Farm- 
ington. 

As an outgrowth of the menu planning and 
clothing demonstrations which have been held 
in high schools throughout the state, selected 
groups from 13 communities met in centrally 
located places to prepare and serve the day’s 
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menu they had planned and exhibit the clothes 
they had made. 

Connecticut College. A new major, The 
House and Household Management, is being 
offered for girls interested in housing adminis- 
tration. 

Margaret Chaney went abroad this summer 
and planned to attend the International Physio- 
logical Congress in Moscow and Leningrad. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Home Economics Association. 
At the annual meeting on April 13 at Smyrna 
it was decided to raise $100 each year to aid a 
needy home economics student at the Women’s 
College of the University of Delaware. The 
following officers were elected: president, Eliza- 
beth Kelly, Women’s College, Newark; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Sara N. Grove; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Stanley Worden; secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. M. Daugherty, Delaware Exten- 
sion Service; treasurer, Dorothy McDaniel. 
Dr. Ethel B. Waring of Cornell spoke on “Un- 
derstanding the Adolescent” at the luncheon 
which followed the business meeting. 

Women’s College, University of Delaware. 
The class in methods of teaching vocational 
home economics have been making studies of 
their home communities so that when they 
become teachers they will be better able to 
judge the needs of their classes. 

Each member of the nutrition class con- 
ducted a project relating to underweight, over- 
weight, constipation, and the interrelation of 
nutrition and mental health and efficiency. 

Student Club. This year the Home Eco- 
nomics Club has taken an active part in the 
A.H.E.A.’s labeling, underwear, and hosiery 
projects. Consumer education has been the 
theme of most of its programs. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. At the annual meeting on June 
6, following a dinner at the Y.W.C.A., the 
following officers were elected: vice-president, 
Melva Bakkie; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Nathan Gammon; treasurer, Mrs. Lois Dowdle 
Cobb. 

Clothing and Textiles Section. George Mid- 
dleton of the U. S. Tariff Commission spoke 
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on “Laces” at the meeting at George Washing- 
ton University on May 23. 

Homemakers’ Section. 
the section’s grade and descriptive labeling 
project, its members have graded peaches, 
pears, stringless beans, lima beans, and tomato 
juice according to specifications of the Bureau 
of Home Economics (see page 442). The sec- 
tion held a luncheon on May 14 at the home of 
Mrs. E. M. Nelson. 

Nutrition Section. The section’s final meet- 
ing for the year was held at the Bureau of Home 
Economics on April 29, when biscuit and muf- 
fin demonstrations were given and the use of 
soy beans in the diet was discussed. 

George Washington University. Alpha Pi 
Epsilon is continuing to supply cod-liver oil 
to the children at the Health School. 

McKinley High School. A student club 
was recently organized in the home economics 
department. Mrs. Ola Day Rush is faculty 
adviser, and officers Mary 
Ramisch; vice-president, Adele Kohler; secre- 
tary, Anna Knause; and treasurer, Ruby Soper. 


In connection with 


are: president, 


FLORIDA 


State Department of Education. Confer- 
ences were held throughout the state this spring 
to help teachers interpret the recently published 
state course of study in home economics for 
junior and senior high schools. The first 
course, a survey of the home and family, open 
to boys as well as girls, is intended to orient 
the students in problems of family life and is 
prerequisite to all elective home economics in 
the senior high school. There are 6 elective 
courses in special phases of home economics 
which schools may offer in various combina- 
tions. Already many teachers report increas- 
ing emphasis on consumer education, housing, 
and the influence of the national movement on 
homemaking. 

Ft. Lauderdale High School. Dr. Ruth 
Clause, head of the home economics depart- 
ment, has accepted membership on the foods 
committee of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta. Two outstanding home economics 


programs presented this spring before parent- 
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teacher associations were a Mother’s Day 
program and a pageant on different periods of 
American home life. 

Fulton County. For the May meeting of 
the school P.-T.A., the home economics depart- 
ment in the five Fulton County high schools 
presented playlets depicting fashions and stress- 
ing consumer education and arranged an ex- 
hibit and a tea. 

Peabody High School, Milledgeville. The 
home economics department has a new clothing 
laboratory, fitting room, bedroom, and office. 

An original play, ““The Clothes Revolt,” was 
presented at a spring meeting of the home 
economics club. Copies may be obtained on 
request. 

University High School. 
in home economics, based on their everyday 
problems in selection and care of clothing, 
money management, choice of food, prepara- 
tion of food, and family relationships, carries a 
half unit of credit. Five boys have also taken 
the third-year course in home management. 

The Bess Baird Home Economics Club is 
the first club in the state to have a boy for its 
president and to send boys as delegates to the 
state convention. 

Vocational High Schools. 
with the revision of the curriculum, all home 
economics teachers in the state were asked to 
pass critical judgment on the suggested objec- 
tives. 


The boys’ course 


In connection 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. State 
officers elected at the 3 district home economics 
meetings in March included: president, Mar- 
ion Hepworth, University of Idaho, Moscow; 
vice-president, Helen Hunter; and secretary- 
treasurer, Marjorie Eastman, Boise. 

Extension Service. Frances Gallatin has 
been appointed home demonstration agent in 
the western district to succeed Vivian Min- 
yard, who resigned; and Hilda Frederick, in the 
southeastern district to succeed Helen Pixton, 
who resigned. 

The home demonstration staff is cooperating 
with Hobard Beresford, who is in charge of 
rural housing work in Idaho, in developing the 
general home improvement program. 

The program of the vacation camp offered 
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again this year the usual educational, inspira- 
tional, and recreational features. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. Hazel Kyrk spoke 
at the national convention of the Altrusa Clubs 
in Chicago on June 22 on “Women in Business 
and the Consumer.” 

This past year the undergraduate group has 
heard the following speakers describe profes- 
sional opportunities in home economics: Eliza- 
beth Weirick of the Sears, Roebuck Company; 
Clara Gebhard Snyder, Institute of American 
Poultry Industries; Robert Woellner, Board of 
Vocational Guidance of the University of 
Chicago; Adelaide Spohn, Illinois Emergency 
Relief Association; Alberta Childs, Infant Wel- 
fare Society of Chicago; Adele Whitford, in- 
terior decoration department of Marshall 
Field & Company. 

School of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Chi- 
cago. Mary Koll Heiner has been appointed 
director of the School. 

Illinois Emergency Relief Administration. 
Nona Schwartz is a field nutritionist for the 
state, not VeNona Swartz, as incorrectly stated 
in the May JourNAL. VeNona Swartz is also 
in Illinois but as research chemist for the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers in Chicago. 

Gladys Winegar, recently clothing adviser to 
the I.E.R.A., is now with the Byron G. Moon 
Company Advertising Agency, New York City, 
as editor of its textile education bureau. 


INDIANA 


Ball State Teachers College. Dr. Jessie V. 
Coles of the University of Missouri gave a 
course in Problems of Consumer-Buying from 
July 8 to 20. 

A second home management house was 
opened during the second summer term with 
Roselma Messman in charge. 

The clothing division moved into new quar- 
ters this summer, and additional equipment 
has been added. 

Indiana University. This spring the textile 
chemistry class visited the Real Silk Hosiery 
plant and L. S. Ayers & Co. in Indianapolis 
and the Home Laundry plant in Bloomington. 
The class in home management visited the 
Modern Homes Exhibit in Indianapolis. 
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Miss Anderson is to act as judge of applied 
art at the State Fair again this year. 

Purdue University. Amelia Earhart Put- 
nam will serve as consultant on courses for 
women during the coming year. She will give 
lectures, conduct personal conferences, and 
initiate studies of new career opportunities for 
women. 

From June 17 to 22 Florence Fallgatter of 
the U. S. Office of Education assisted with a 
seminar in home economics education attended 
by experienced home economics teachers. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. Reg- 
istration exceeded 500 at the very successful 
annual meeting at Kansas State College on 
March 15 and 16. Guest speakers were Fran- 
ces Zuill and Dr. Lemo Dennis Rockwood. In 
connection with the meeting, the dietetic and 
institutional groups held a joint all-day pro- 
gram and elected Dr. Martha Pittman chair- 
man for next year. The extension group also 
had a special meeting. Officers elected were 
vice-president, Manetta Heidman; treasurer, 
Tessie Agan. 

Student Clubs. All ten of the affiliated col- 
lege clubs and 21 of the 35 affiliated high school 
clubs were represented at the meeting by 310 
persons. Girls from 6 schools that do not have 
home economics clubs were there as visitors to 
get information about club work. Atround- 
table meetings following the general meeting 
each club gave an individual report on some 
topic that had been assigned. The afternoon 
program was made up of musical numbers, 
readings, and stunts contributed by various 
clubs. Hazel Thompson is state sponsor for 
the clubs. 

Kansas State College. Under the super- 
vision of Dr. Helen Ford and Thelma McClure 
a third group of emergency nursery school 
teachers, numbering 22, finished a month’s 
intensive training at the college on April 18. 


KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Home Econemics Association. 
The main speaker at the successful spring 
meeting in Louisville was Frances Zuill of the 
University of lowa, who discussed ‘‘The Prob- 
lems of the Consumer.” The following officers 
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were elected: president, Catherine Honly of 
Louisville; vice-president, Ruth Dix; secretary, 
Mrs. L. A. Washington of Paducah; and treas- 
urer, Dorothy Threlkeld. 

University of Louisville. Under the aus- 
pices of the Jefferson County Consumers Coun- 
cil the marketing class arranged an exhibit of 
commercially canned végetables to be shown 
on Founders Day. The class in Economics of 
Consumption conducted a survey of meat mar- 
kets for the Council. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
The Association is very proud of its 189 affil- 
iated student clubs. Their parish-wide meet- 
ings bring together teachers, high school girls, 
and sometimes also the girls’ mothers. 

State Department of Education. Twelve 
southern states were represented at the south- 
ern regional conference of vocational home 
economics workers in May. Dr. Adelaide S. 
Baylor and Rua Van Horn of the U. S. Office 
of Education led the discussions. 

Clyde Mobley and Lela Tomlinson, state 
supervisors, cooperated with the P.-T.A. and 
Bolten High School in Alexandria in producing 
the play “This Modern Generation.” The 50 
study groups organized by the two supervisors 
reached more than 2,000 women in the state. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. The Home 
Economics Club attended the annual Natchez 
Pilgrimage in Mississippi. Costumed hos- 
tesses welcomed the members at tea in the 
century-old homes and gardens bordering the 
Mississippi. The chief social event of the year 
was the eighth annual banquet in May. 

Louisiana State University. At the Uni- 
versity’s Diamond Jubilee in April the home 
economics and extension staffs cooperated in 
planning exhibit kitchens of 1860 and 1935 and 
the style show which contrasted the dress of 
those years. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute. The 


Home Economics Club feels that its unusually 
successful year has been due to opening mem- 
bership to all students in the department; 90 
per cent are members. The Easter relay picnic 
sponsored by the freshman members was the 
outstanding social event of the club year. As 
chairman of the last meeting of the club year 
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Justine Bruner arranged an inspiring program 
on “Creating Hobbies for Leisure Time.” 

Shreveport. Ruth Batchelor of the Byrd 
High School arranged a panel discussion on 
“Attractive Meals Which Balance the Budget” 
for a mother-daughter meeting in May. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The Baltimore Section was hostess for the 
Association’s annual meeting in May. After 
the business meeting at the Girls’ Vocational 
School and a delicious luncheon served in the 
“Corner Cupboard” tearoom of the school by 
students of the tearoom service course, the 
members separated for most enjoyable trips 
to various places in Baltimore and Baltimore 
County, including several historic homes. 
The following officers were elected: president, 
Helen Rippard, 2905 St. Paul Street, Balti- 
more; vice-president, Laurie Brown; secretary, 
Mrs. Gladys Lyons, 3925 Gloverhill Road, 
Baltimore; treasurer, Mrs. F. H. Westney. 

Elisabeth Amery, state supervisor of home 
economics education, was a delegate of the 
Association to the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers at 
Miami April 28 to May 3. 

University of Maryland. The 13th annual ru- 
ral women’s short course held at the University 
from June 17 to 22 was the best attended to 
date. Music as home and community recrea- 
tion was emphasized. Dr. Valeria H. Parker 
of the American Social Hygiene Association 
spoke on “The Guidance of Adolescence.” 

The College of Home Economics held its 
fifth annual Mother’s Day on May 11. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts State College. Dr. Helen 
Mitchell, formerly of Battle Creek College, 
has been appointed research professor in home 
economics to conduct nutrition research and 
to supervise the graduate work in home eco- 
nomics that the College is now offering. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State College. The division of 
home economics now has 5 departments: foods 
and nutrition; home management and child 
development; institution administration; tex- 
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tiles, clothing, and related arts; and extension. 
Marie Dye, Irma Gross, Mabelle Ehlers, Ethel 
Webb, and Edna Smith are chairmen. 

The second annual Home Economics Day for 
high school girls was held on May 10. 

Farm Women’s Week. This year’s program, 
from July 21 to 26, included discussion of con- 
sumer and community problems, of topics 
affecting the home and individual, and of 
recreation. Mrs. R. P. Colloton, president of 
the Federated Women’s Institutes of Ontario, 
was one of the speakers. 

Michigan State Normal College. In June 
the Home Economics Club sponsored a 2-day 
open house when faculty members, students, 
and Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor high school girls 
were guests. 

Grand Rapids. The County Welfare Com- 
mission is sponsoring a practice house for 
training in household service. The Kent 
County nutritionist and a board composed of 
the home demonstration agent, city supervisor 
of home economics, and prominent lay leaders 
determine policies; and directed observation 
for girls in training is provided through co- 
operation with the emergency nursery schools. 

Kalamazoo. Home economics committees 
organized for the school year included those 
on curriculum revision, new courses, and leisure 
time. Two results were changes in the course 
of study and a new course for boys and girls in 
the tenth grade called “Personal and Social 
Problems.” 

Muskegon. ‘The annual visitation and con- 
ference of city supervisors of home economics 
was held May 3; Fay Mack was hostess. 

Vocational Home Economics. Ruth Free- 
gard, assisted by college instructors, conducted 
8 sectional conferences last semester which 264 
persons attended. Consumer education was 
the subject most requested by teachers. 

The first summer camps for girls interested 
in vocational home economics opened in June. 
The girls were selected mainly on the basis of 
their home projects. 


MONTANA 


Montana State College. In June 32 home 
economics students were graduated. 

Mary Elizabeth Rust represented the Home 
Economics Club at the A.H.E.A. meeting. 
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Extension Service. About 200 attended 
the sixth state 4-H club convention held at 
Montana State College the week of June 10. 
The program combined educational and recrea- 
tional features. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. Dr. Ruth Lind- 
quist is writing up standard-of-living studies 
made in rural homes in 3 Nebraska counties. 

Dorothy Saville was employed this summer 
at the U. S. Testing Laboratories in Hoboken. 

Vocational Education. The annual voca- 
tional homemaking conference was held August 
26 to 28. Dr. Lemo Dennis Rockwood and 
Florence Fallgatter were guest speakers. 

Twenty F.E.R.A. workers are now employed 
as consulting homemakers in Omaha. 

Extension Service. Mothers’ vacation 
camps were held at Neligh, Chadron State 
Park, Camp Brewster, and Curtis in July and 
August. As usual, they offered rest, recrea- 
tion, and inspiration. 

Homemakers from Nebraska, Iowa, and 
South Dakota attended the Interstate Farm 
Bureau meeting at Sioux City on June 12. 


NEW ENGLAND 


New England Home Economics Association. 
F. Lauriston Bullard, assistant editor of the 
Boston Herald, addressed the annual meeting 
on May 11 at the Beaver Country Day School 
on “Keeping Pace with the News.” Later a 
picnic luncheon was served. 

Homemakers Section, This spring the sec- 
tion sent out over 100 work sheets to be filled 
in by homemakers, home demonstration agents, 
and teachers cooperating in a study of adver- 
tising matter about products used in homes and 
schools. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting held at the New Jersey 
College for Women on May 4 was very well 
attended. Elsie Stark presided, and the theme, 
“This New Era—and What It Means in Home 
Economics,’ was developed by a series of 12 
five-minute talks. Ada Bessie Swann, program 
chairman, served as discussion leader. An 
address on “Youth in the New Era” by Dr. 
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Mark A. May of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, Yale University, brought the morning 
session to a close. In the afternoon Richard 
H. Waldo, editor and president of the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate, spoke on “Woman—a 
Builder or Breaker.” 

Extension Service. Ten organizations co- 
operated in the second conference on education 
for family life held on May 23 and 24 at New 
Brunswick. There were 5 sessions at which 
the chairmen were Marion Butters, Mrs. 
Helen W. Hazen, H. J. Baker, A. M. Hulbert, 
and Mrs. Marion F. McDowell. 

State Department of Public Instruction. 
Home economics instruction has been resumed 
in a number of school districts that dropped it 
a few years ago, and other districts are intro- 
ducing or increasing the amount offered. 
Foods and clothing laboratories are to be in- 
cluded in school buildings now being con- 
structed. 

Haddonfield. Christine Spraker is responsi- 
ble for an excellent little pamphlet on the 
clothing which a high school girl should take 
with her on the annual school trip to Washing- 
ton. The material was prepared by home 
economics majors. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
At the Ithaca convention Kathryn Connell of 
the Blodgett Vocational High School, Syra- 
cuse, was elected president of the Association 
and Ruth Soule of Brooklyn treasurer. 

Central Western District. Leonard Barry, 
a credit manager, was guest speaker at the 
June dinner meeting. Mrs. Paul Bazaar, a 
homemaker, was elected president and Manie 
Lynde treasurer. 

Buffalo State Teachers College. The pur- 
chase of a new solid walnut Queen Anne dining 
room suite for the home management practice 
house was made possible by the accumulated 
budget funds from 1929. Every home eco- 
nomics senior lives at the house for 5 weeks and 
shares the work, which includes taking com- 
plete care of the baby. Forty-three cents a 
day for each resident except the baby covers 
the entire cost of food and parties. 

Columbia University. Neva Henrietta Ra- 


dell, is giving a two-semester course in applied 
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accounting and business procedure to institu- 
tion management students; it takes the place 
of the one-semester course in institution 
accounting. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina. ““The Home” was the subject of the 
fourth alumnz seminar held at the College 
on April 12 and 13 under the direction of 
Margaret Edwards, head of the home economics 
department. Mrs. C. W. Perry, president of 
the Alumnz Association, presided; and speakers 
included Dr. Margaret Justin, Dr. Benjamin 
Andrews, and Eloise Davison. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College. Dor- 
othy G. Berrigan presented a paper on “The 
Use of Lard in Cake Baking” at the meeting 
of the North Dakota Academy of Science at 
Grand Forks in May. 

Vocational Home Economics. At the annual 
May Festival and state homemaking contests 
May 10 and 11, 117 high school girls, repre- 
senting 32 schools, competed. Jamestown 
High School won the sweepstakes in the con- 
tests. 

This summer 8 vocational home economics 
instructors have been employed for extra time 
on home project supervision. 

Extension Service. The 4-H Club camps 
under the supervision of the county extension 
workers were held in Barnes, Burleigh, Ramsey, 
Morton, Stutsman, Ward, and Williams Coun- 
ties, and club tours in Towner and Cavalier 
Counties. 

At the close of their major projects for the 
year, homemakers’ clubs in 28 counties spon- 
sored county-wide Achievement Days. In 
three other counties, club tours were held in 
June. 

Julia E. Brekke, extension specialist in cloth- 
ing, attended the consumer buying course at 
Iowa State College under Ruth O’Brien of the 
Bureau of Home Economics. 

Ellendale State Normal School. In Septem- 
ber Theresia Grunefelder, a graduate formerly 
in charge of the women’s dormitory, will 
become manager of the University of North 
Dakota cafeteria at Grand Forks. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


State Department of Public Instruction. 
The home economics education service, with 
the help of Dr. Pauline Beery Mack of Penn- 
sylvania State College, organized a unit on 
consumer education and an extensive exhibit 
for the School of Family Relationships at 
Dickinson College in June. 

The annual vocational conference held at 
State College from June 26 to 28 was well 
attended by home economics teachers, super- 
visors, and teacher trainers. The theme for 
the home economics sectional meetings, ““Home 
Morale,” was developed under three main 
headings: “‘Home Economics Programs That 
Provide for Attractive Home and School Sur- 
roundings,”’ ““Home Economics Programs That 
Develop Good Buying Practices,” ‘Home 
Economics Programs That Grow Out of the 
Needs of the Home, School, and Community 
Life.” 

Dickinson College. The third session of the 
School of Family Relationships arranged by the 
Department of the American Home, State 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women, was held 
at the College June 17 to 21. Most of the 14 
courses offered dealt with problems of child 
training and family life, but there were one or 
two on organization and leadership and one on 
consumer education. 

Temple University. Dr. Marion Bell at- 
tended the International Congress of Physiolo- 
gists in Leningrad and Moscow in August. 

Miss Nadig has been continuing her series 
of radio talks over station WFIL this summer. 


TEXAS 


Texas State College for Women. Margaret 
Gleason, head of the home economics depart- 
ment for the past 16 years, has retired and will 
live in Berkeley, California. Mrs. Ercel Epp- 
right will succeed her. 

Dr. Laura McLaughlin, Dryden Quist, Miss 
Steidenger, and Laura Breiham were visiting 
teachers on the summer faculty. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. At a confer- 
ence for home demonstration agents and the 


home economics extension staff held June 24 to 
29 Dr. Esther McGinnis of the University of 
Minnesota conducted the work on child de- 
velopment and family relationships, and Mil- 
dred Boggs that on consumer purchasing. 

A conference of high school home economics 
clubs of Eastern Washington was held in Pull- 
man, May 3 and 4. 

Extension Service. Esther Pond, who has 
done extension work in Iowa and Wyoming, 
has been appointed home management special- 
ist. 

University of Washington. Dr. Martha 
Koehne, a former staff member, was a campus 
guest when she visited Seattle in June to inspect 
intern courses for the American Dietetic 
Association. 

The School of Home Economics, with Effie 
I. Raitt as director, has superseded the depart- 
ment of home economics in the College of 
Science. 

In April 100 students, with 3 student chair- 
men, were in charge of the Biennial Open House 
for home economics and nursing education 
students. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s spring meeting at Jackson 
Mills from May 3 to 5 opened with a dinner 
Friday night at which Dean Ruth Noer of 
West Virginia University presided. J. O. 
Knapp of the Extension Service discussed 
“The Rural Rehabilitation Program in West 
Virginia”; Isabella Wilson, chairman of the 
meeting, “Determining Values for Home Eco- 
nomics Education”; and Louise Nash of the 
state E.R.A., “School Feeding under the 
F.E.R.A.” Speakers at the Saturday morning 
session included Mrs. Marie Niles of the State 
E.R.A., Hazel Cameron of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, and Robert Clark, assistant superin- 
tendent of Monongalia County schools. Eight 
section meetings were held Saturday after- 
noon. Dr. David Snedden was guest speaker 
at the dinner that night. 

Student Clubs. Lucille Strickland of the 
Demonstration High School of West Virginia 
University addressed the student clubs at their 
Saturday morning session. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


W. E. Sheffer, a teacher and supervisor of 
many years’ experience, has been superinten- 
dent of schools in Manhattan, Kansas, since 
1926. He received his academic training at 
Allegheny College, the University of Chicago, 
and Columbia University. 

Hilda W. Smith and Barbara Donald were 
noted among contributors to the April issue. 

Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel, widely recognized 
authority in the field of physiological chemistry 
who has taught chemistry at Yale since 1897, 
was made Sterling professor of physiological 
chemistry in 1921. 

Ruth Atwater taught at Pratt Institute, 
Skidmore College, and the University of Chi- 
cago before becoming director of home eco- 
nomics for the National Canners Association at 
Washington, D. C., in 1927. F. M. Shook, 
field secretary for the Tri-State Packers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of Easton, Maryland, first gave 
JouRNAL readers his organization’s views on 
labeling in February 1934. Malcolm Ross, 
free-lance writer and author of Machine Age 
in the Hills, worked on quality standards for 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board, N.R.A., for 
18 months before becoming assistant to the 
Board of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Alice Sowers, who is now specialist in parent 
education with the National Congress of Par- 
entsand Teachers, added to her home economics 
training and teaching a year of graduate work 
as Spelman fellow at Cornell. In her present 
work she speaks at and leads meetings, insti- 
tutes, and conferences all over the country. 

Sue S. White, associate director of the Con- 
sumers Division of the National Emergency 


Council, was formerly assistant to the late 
Mrs. Mary Rumsey, chairman of the Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board of the N.R.A., and has 
worked actively in the setting up and operating 
of the County Consumers Councils. 

Eva F. Montgomery, associate professor of 
foods and cookery at Miami University for the 
last seven years, previously taught a course in 
marketing at Iowa State College. She holds 
a master’s degree from Columbia University. 

Mary Handlin teaches home economics at 
the Ball Township High School, Glenarm, IIli- 
nois, where Mary Alice Dodds was a junior 
when their paper in this issue was written. 

Maude M. Firth has been a supervisor of 
public school home economics for 21 years, 11 
of which have been in Tulsa, Oklahoma. She 
holds degrees from Lewis Institute and the 
University of Chicago and has done additional 
graduate work at Columbia University. 

Dr. Florance B. King is in charge of the food 
utilization section at the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

Dr. C. R. Fellers is in charge of research in 
food preservation at the Massachusetts State 
College and the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station. J. A. Clague has been a 
research assistant at the Experiment Station 
since 1930 and P. D. Iskam has been a technical 
assistant there for the past two years. 

Dr. Marion D. Sweetman has taught foods 
and nutrition and carried on nutrition research 
at the University of Maine since 1927. Doro- 
thy Marie Somers, who was working for her 
master’s degree there when this study was made 
in 1934, is teaching in Wells, Massachusetts. 





